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|HERE are certain parts of Paris ignored 
by fashionable tourists, as far removed 
from the jewellers' shops of the Rue 
de la Faix, and the wonders of the 
Orient in the Avenue dc I'Op^ra, as though they 
were indeed at the antipodes ; and yet these out- 
of-the-way places are busy, bustling, full of life 
and clamor ; onlj the life is another sort of life, 
and the clamor is made up of the shaip bar- 
gaining of bareheaded women, the vociferations 
of uproarious children playing in the midst of 
the crowd, and the shrill cries of street- venders. 

Such a comer of Paris is the Avenue de Clichy, 
which climbs up from the exterior boulevard to 
the heights of Batignolles, The great yellow om- 
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nibus with its three white horses comes rum- 
bling down^ or crawls painfully up, in the midst 
of a motley and loud-voiced crowd. Not unfre- 
quently at the opening of the avenue acrobats 
attract the passers, who form a circle about 
them. In Paris there are badaudsy whether on 
the Boulevard des Italiens or the Boulevard des 
BatignoUes. 

On the other side of the exterior boulevards 
there are quiet, provincial streets, a few steps 
only from the noisy thoroughfare, where studios 
with a modest lodging attached can be found, 
with a good north light and plenty of space. 

Such a studio, perched high up under the roof 
of a tall house of meagre appearance, in a wide, 
desolate street. Rue Brochant, was some years 
back occupied by a young man, Raoul Bertrand 
by name, a painter, whose works accumulated 
in the studio more rapidly than he would have 
desired. But Raoul did not allow this fact to 
weigh heavily on his spirits; he was quite cer- 
tain that ultimate success, his due, was sure to 
come, and he awaited it with placid philosophy. 

As he looked back upon his past life he felt 
that though he was still ill-placed at the Salon, 
and though authorized critics were singularly blind 
to his merits, he had been on the whole very 
lucky. Each time that he passed the Mont- 
martre cemetery, hard by, he would glance affec- 
tionately at a funeral monument establishment. 
It was there he was brought by his father, a work- 
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man employed by the marble-cutter. He was a 
bright child, a great favorite with the master of 
the establishment^ who allowed him to play among 
the crosses and urns, to wander c^ to the ceme- 
tery, and especially to make use of his pencils 
and paper. It was thus that Raoul's artistic 
tastes were discovered. The father was quite 
unable to pay for his son's education, and had 
counted upon having the boy earn a little money 
as soon as he had finished with the primary 
school; it was the master who paid Raoul's 
school- bills, pushed him on to the £cole des 
Beaux-Arts, went as ^ even as to pay the fif-. 
teen hundred francs necessary for the year's 
voloniariaty — so that he should not be forced to 
serve in the army five years, — and then gave the 
young man to understand that he had done all 
that he meant to do : he must now manage for 
himself. Soon after, the worthy man took his 
place in the quiet, shady cemetery for which he 
had worked so long. 

Raoul was now six-and-twenty, and had '^ man- 
aged for himself for six years. His ambition, 
which is the ambition of aU young painters who 
enter the ^ole des Beaux-Arts, was to try for 
the Prix de Rome, that envied prize which once 
obtained sends the happy young artist to Rome 
for four blessed years, with enough money to en- 
joy the delights of the Villa Medicis, to study the 
old masters, and to make light of the difficulties 
which await him on his return. Raoul Bertrand 
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did not enter into competition with his comrades. 
He had a hard struggle with himself; but no 
one knew of this struggle, least of all the per- 
son in whose favor he resigned his cherished 
ambition. 

That person was his sister Miette, the only 
surviving member of his family, to whom he was 
bound to be father and brother, friend and coun- 
sellor; for Miette Bertrand was a poor Httle 
cripple, imable to move from her big arm-chair. 
She had had a fall in her infimcy, and the spine 
was greatly injured ; the poor shrivelled legs re- 
fused their office; the body had remained that 
of a child, the head was that of a woman. It was 
pitiful to think what a pretty girl Miette might 
have been ! The eyes especially were so large, 
so full of expression, of so lovely a dark blue, that 
one was never tired of looking into them. The 
oval of the face was perfect, in spite of the rather 
peaked chin and thin cheeks; the hair was of 
a rich, reddish brown. Long illness had refined 
this workman's daughter. In her solitaiy medita- 
tions she had studied unconsciously the natures of 
those about her, had learned to guess at thoughts 
scarcely formed, knew just what might please 
most, was gifted with exquisite tact. All her fac- 
ulties seemed concentrated in the art of loving, 
of showing her gratitude, of giving back happi- 
ness for happiness. For poor litUe Miette was 
happy. She knew very well that hers could 
never be the life of other women ; she sometimes 
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sighed a little when she thought of young girls 
going out into the beautiful country for a holi- 
day, enjo3dng the sunshine and the pleasant shade 
in company of a lover, the husband of to-morrow. 
But then, which of them had a brother like her 
brother? All her life people had been kind to 
her, gentle with her; even her fether's rough 
cronies would try to walk softly in their great 
nail-shod boots, and lower their gruff voices when 
they came up to the petite and asked her how 
she felt. One especially, a great coarse brick- 
layer, with a shock of red hair and a torn blouse, 
always brought her a two-sous bunch of violets ; 
and two sous often spent represent a sum, after 
all! 

But Raouly — ah, Raoul ! From his boyhood 
Miette had been his little princess, not to be 
treated like an ordinary sister, but to be petted 
and praised, and encouraged in every way. It 
was he who, to amuse her, had taught her to 
draw, had arranged on the invalid chair a sort 
of desk which held the gray paper, or the book, 
or the work ; for Miette, if her poor legs were 
paralyzed, made up for it in the cleverness of her 
dainty fingers. Whenever Raoul went out for a 
day's ramble in the country with his atelier friends, 
he always brought back a bunch of pretty flowers 
for Miette to copy. She grew very clever in 
these sketches. But her talent, which soon de- 
veloped, was not like her brother's talent. Her 
drawings served her, but indirectly ; with silks of 
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many hues, with gold and silver threads, she 
iniitated on velvets, plushes, rich silks, the flowers 
she had sketched from Nature. Of course this did 
not come to her at once, but Httle by little. The 
desire to embroider a cushion for an old lady who 
had been kind to her made her attempt to copy 
one of her water-color drawings ; then, the suc- 
cess having been great, the old lady had spoken 
of the girl to a fashionable dressmaker. Before 
long Miette was regularly employed by the dress- 
maker, first to make jet ornaments, then in vogue, 
or intricate braidings, at last beautiful embroidered 
fronts and trains of ball dresses, wherein her fancy 
could give itself full career. Raoul showed him- 
self more ingenious than ever in arranging his 
sister's frames and propping her up just in the 
right way, so that she should not tire her poor 
back. The fine ladies who wore the beautiful 
ball dresses paid the dressmaker high prices for 
the gorgeous embroideries. The httle invalid, in 
the studio under the roo^ received but very small 
sums, on the contrary. But the money she thus 
earned caused her such untold joys, she was so 
proud to help a little toward the household ex- 
penses, that each time Miette saw her employer 
she could scarcely find words enough to express 
her gratitude. Why, therefore, should the dress- 
maker have given her more? Besides, we all 
know that women are so eager to work, that there 
are so many who seek in vain to utilize their small 
talents, that one is always sure to have more 
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applicants than one has work to give out. Is 
not that the best of reasons for keeping them 
on starvation prices? 

The hard days of the year were rent-days. 
Every three months Raoul's confidence in himself 
and in the brilliancy of his future prospect was 
somewhat shaken. The proprietor must be paid 
somehow. Raoul never spoke of his difficulties 
to Miette ; but this tiny person, having noticed 
that her brother's high spirits flagged periodically, 
and that he examined his work with undisguised 
ill-favor as rent-day approached, knew all about his 
trouble as well as if he had talked over the matter 
with her. Men's reticences are very useless pre- 
cautions where women are concerned. 

One day, early in January, Raoul Bertrand 
carefully wrapped up a small picture and sallied 
out with it Some hours later he returned, still 
carrying the canvas, which he hoped to slip be- 
hind some piece of furniture so that his sister 
should not see it. But Miette's eyes were bright 
and sharp ; they noted everything, and then they 
filled with tears. 

" The picture-dealer would not take your view 
of the ' Pont des Arts,' Raoul ? It is so pretty, so 
fresh, so living, — the man will be sorry some day 
that he refused it ! " 

Raoul started. 

" Bah I " said he, endeavoring to look very 
brave ; " I shall have better luck next time." 
Yes, but rent-day is coming. I had saved my 
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pennies to buy you a nice velvet jacket, — velvet 
jackets do so well for handsome young painters. 
But one can live without a velvet jacket, can't 
one? I have fifty-one francs and a half; would 
they help you, dear? " 

Raoul bent over his little sister and kissed her 
tenderly. 

" No, my darling, no \ keep your hard-earned 
pennies, and buy something for yourself. My 
studio vareuse does very well, and velvet jackets 
are good for lucky fellows who are placed on the 
line at the Salon, and have orders from America. 
But I also am going to have something to do 
with the New World, and that must help me out 
of my scrape with the proprietor, since my picture 
has not been appreciated by the Philistines ! My 
old master wrote to me the other day, asking me 
whether I would consent to give drawing-lessons 
to some Yankee misses who live here in great 
style." 

" You, a drawing-master I Oh, Raoul ! " 

Raoul winced a little. He had made up his 
mind to decline the proposed offer as beneath his 
dignity ; but the lessons were to be well paid, and 
rent-day was fast approaching. 

" It seems they have a passion for the fine arts, 
these misses, so that the lessons might be a pleas- 
ure. One of the young ladies, who is not to be 
my pupil, goes to the Atelier Julian; my old 
master is one of the professors of the Atelier, and 
it seems her passion for painting is almost comical. 
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She drives in her coupd to the place early in the 
morning, refuses to go to balls or to think of her 
toilettes, and has the jaundice if another pupil 
is more praised than she. This ardent young wo- 
man is preposterously rich, it seems. The other 
members of the family are less violently attacked 
by the art fever, but still the contagion has not 
spared them, and they require a lesson every 
morning." 

" My poor Raoul, you will scarcely have time 
to finish your picture of the ' Fish-market,' 
which, I am sure, would be well placed at the 
Salon ! " 

" I shall finish it, never fear, Miette. And do 
you not see what a Machiavel I am? I want 
to work my way into the rich American world, 
where I shall find admirers, and — who knows ? — 
a shower of dollars in exchange for my disdained 
' Pont des Arts.' " 

"Americans buy pictures signed by known 
names ; they are not much given to discover a 
talent which has no market value, — at least^ 
that is what I have heard you and your friends 
say." 

Raoul made a great display of courage and self- 
confidence. A stranger, hearing him talk, would 
have been convinced that he was a very vain fellow. 
Miette knew better ; she guessed that the funds 
must be terribly low. 




II. 




omphe. 



|H£ Sanford family, ^ere Raoul Ber- 
trand was to present himself, occupied 
an elegant mansion — or hotel, as the 
French say — near the Arc de Tri- 
A wide double flight of marble steps led 
to the entrance. Liveried servants were always in 
waiting, to show visitors through a long gallery 
to the reception-rooms, which were almost oppres- 
sively gorgeous. Eastern carpets, magnificent 
draperies, statues, busts, portraits of every size and 
description, pictures of the modem French school, 
plants, a profusion of cut flowers, expensive bibe- 
lots chosen a little haphazard, bits of curious 
furniture, sofas, arm-chairs, rather too numerous 
perhaps, — all these gave the impression of crush- 
ing wealth. And if well-to-do observers were 
thus impressed, how must all this magnificence 
have struck Raoul Bertrand, haunted by the 
vision of his proprietor, and saddened by the 
refusal of the picture-dealer to buy the " Pont 
des Arts " at any price. The artist felt a cer- 
tain irritation as he noted this insolent display 
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of wealth. The stone-cutter's son realized at 
that moment that he belonged to "the peo- 
ple," the class from which every now and then, 
comes a threatening of revolt against the in- 
justice of Fate, like the rumbling of distant 
thunder, the approach of the storm, which may 
pass over, which also may burst upon the quiet 
fields of grain and the smiling gardens, and lay 
grain and flowers low upon the beaten earth. 

As Raoul awaited his pupils in a charming 
boudoir, giving on a winter-garden of incom- 
parable beauty, he wished himself back in his 
studio, with its bare floor, its plain deal easel, and 
its unnecessary accumulation of finished pictures. 
He sincerely wished all American misses at the 
bottom of the ocean, or at least on the other side 
of it. He had arrived exactly at the time ap- 
pointed. He was left alone in the pretty boudoir 
for nearly twenty minutes, and was on the point 
of writing on his card that his time was too pre- 
cious to be wasted on unpunctual fine ladies, when 
the door opened and two young girls entered. 
They both smiled on him, and answered his stiff 
bow with perfect composure ; they seemed quite 
good-natured and amiable, but neither thought of 
making the slightest apology for being late. He 
was paid to wait on them, and to wait for them. 

While his new pupils displayed before their 
ptofessor a few rather weak drawings with which 
they seemed well satisfied, *Raoul had full leisure 
for examining the two young girls. 
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Were they sisters? If so, never were sisters 
more utterly unlike. The taller of the two was 
perhaps the most perfectly beautiful creature he 
had ever seen. The features, firmly cut, were 
without a fault, and yet one scarcely noticed their 
perfection. There was in this girPs whole atti- 
tude, in her way of holding her beautiful head, 
in every movement of her graceful, supple body, 
in the waving of her superb dark-gold hair, in 
the flashing of her rather deep-set violet eyes, a 
sort of royalty to which instinctively one bowed, 
subjugated, singularly happy to be thus prostrate 
before her. And one felt that she knew all this, 
that she was quiedy appreciative of it, that she 
had never met the slightest opposition to her 
Olympian power, and that she was inclined to be 
very good to her slaves, in an off-hand, grand, 
and noble way. 

Her companion was less majestic. Hers was 
the real type of American prettiness. The taller 
girl might have been English, or Polish, or Greek, or 
of any other nation, hers being that sort of beauty 
which, being perfect, is of no age and no land. 

The smaller girPs face was a trifle flat, as often 
happens with even very pretty Americans ; but her 
complexion was very delicate, her brown hair 
wavy and abundant, her gray eyes large and ex- 
pressive. Seen by herself, she would have been 
considered very pretty indeed ; by the side of the 
triumphant goddess with the deep-golden hair, 
she seemed a Uttle insignificant. 
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In the course of the lesson, during which he 
remained taciturn and rather severe, of which 
his pupils seemed sublimely unconscious, Raoul 
learned that they were not sisters, but cousins; 
that the taller of the two was Miss Miriam San- 
ford, the other Miss Mattie Sanford, the elder 
sister of the ardent pupil of Julian's atelier ; that 
Miriam, having early lost her parents, had been 
brought up by Mr. and Mrs. Sanford ; and that 
all these girls had been educated in Paris. They 
talked French with the least possible accent, 
which was indeed a vague singing of the words 
rather than a real accent. They were charmingly 
frank, quite willing to talk about their doings, 
their successes, their friends, evidently persuaded 
that what interested themselves must inevitably 
interest others. 

Raoul thus discovered that Mr. Sanford was 
often bored here in Paris, regretted his active 
American life, and spent most of his mornings at 
reading-rooms ; that Mrs. Sanford was Presbyte- 
rian, whereas her daughters were Episcopalian, 
because the Episcopalian clergyman was a nice 
preacher and the congregation very fashionable ; 
that Joan, the pupil of Julian, "just hated" 
parties ; that her sister and cousin, on the con- 
trary, adored them ; that both young ladies were 
gifted with extraordinary talent for acting ; that a 
well-known French author had written a play for 
them, — expressly for them, — and that he came 
several times a week to their rehearsals ; that as 

2 
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a general thing men were very stupid about pri- 
vate theatricals, and that their actors were not 
very brilliant. 

Raoul Bertrand, when he left the boudoir and 
found himself once more in the cold clear air, 
breathed it in deeply. He had meant to express 
his displeasure at having been kept waiting, and 
he had not expressed it ; he had meant to show 
his contempt for amateur drawings, and he had 
complimented his pupils on their artistic disposi- 
tions ; he had fully intended telling them that his 
first lesson should also be his last, as his time was 
precious, and he had answered the "A demain, 
Monsieur," with a deep bow. Why? 

He was bewildered, furious, delighted, savage 
with himself; and yet it seemed to him that 
never had the winter sky seemed more lovely in 
its pale splendor, or Hfe a more blessed gift of the 
Creator, since for the joy of an artist's eye a per- 
fect being with violet eyes and golden hair had 
been sent into this work-a-day world. 
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III. 

SHE Sanfoid family's position in the 
American colony was a very brilliant 
and privileged one. That colony was 
in those days as much subdivided as 
any provincial society could possibly be. The 
diplomatic set, having access to high Parisian life, 
looked down upon other sets, admitting however 
country-people of exceeding wealth, and doing its 
duty, after a somewhat surly fashion, to less fa- 
vored Americans. But that was many years ago, 
and of course things have changed since then. 

The old residents, more than half French by 
education, through marriage too, form another 
camp. There is also a circle of artists, — painters 
foi" the most part, — who, having studied under 
French masters, are scarcely distinguished from 
their comrades at the yeariy Salon. There is 
talent among these, great ardor for work, an im- 
mense love of art, but not much national char- 
acter. Many of these artists, fascinated by Paris 
life, forget to return to their own country. A 
few sincere, hard-working students, real students 
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those, with small purses and great courage, 
show in the pursuit of art or science the same 
energy, perseverance, dogged determination, that 
their forefathers showed in the rough settler's 
life. 

The great pity perhaps is, that children, brought 
up so far from their native land, arrive at the age 
of manhood or womanhood with no real nation- 
ality, without that love of one's country, that 
sound and healthy patriotism without which there 
can be no absolutely perfect and noble nature. 
Often, when events take these outsiders back 
and throw them into the current of Ameri- 
can life, they feel out of place, ill at ease, 
unable to struggle with their hardier country- 
people. 

The Misses Sanford, each after her own inde- 
pendent fashion, greatly enjoyed life in Paris ; 
indeed, they could fancy no other sort of life. 
The Sanford fortune, a fabulously large fortune, 
came from a certain silver-mine in Colorado, 
discovered and worked by two brothers, poor 
miners one day, extraordinarily rich men on the 
morrow. As they had no funds for the first 
necessary outlay, they had taken a partner, a 
shrewd Yankee. After a time the younger brother . 
died, leaving his daughter Miriam heiress to his 
share of the mine. 

In her motherless babyhood Miriam had been 
adopted by her aunt, who treated her as one of 
her own children. The cousins were fond of one 
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another^ though they quarrelled, as children will, 
and in these quarrels Miriam was generally the 
victor. She was the tallest, the most imperious, 
and the most beautiful. Later, when they grew 
up under the charge of French governesses and 
professors, Mattie, Miriam's senior by a whole 
year, understood that her cousin would always be 
considered as handsomer and richer than her- 
self, and she rebelled against the universal ver- 
dict ; but it was useless. And even in her anger 
Mattie could but admire her cousin; for when 
she chose to be charming, Miriam was irresistible, 
and she often chose to be charming. She needed 
admiration, and life was so delightful, such a per- 
petual triumphal march, that Miriam was willing 
to let her overflowing happiness communicate 
itself to those around her. 

Besides, the three cousins did not interfere 
with one another, nor did Mr. and Mrs. Sanford 
interfere with any of the three. They were young 
ladies now, and must shape their own destinies. 
Mattie, who was two-and-twenty, was still heart- 
whole. She was in no haste to marry, being per- 
fectly sure of being eternally sought after, as 
indeed was the case. Joan would hear of no suitor 
whatever. She considered the life of women in 
general as utterly misspent, wasted. When she 
was not at Julian's, she was shut up in her own 
lovely studio at the top of the house. She 
dreamed of pictures, lived among pictures, cared 
only for artists, and expressed her opinion of the 
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fashionable doings in her father's house with true 
American frankness. Miriam was considered to 
be engaged to an Italian, the Principe di Caval- 
monte, a handsome yoimg nobleman whom she 
had met in Rome the preceding winter, and who 
had followed her to Paris. He was supposed to 
be dying with love for the cruel beauty who re- 
fused to give a definite answer to his declara- 
tions, but who considered that the prince's first 
and only duty was to be in constant attendance 
upon her. 

And it was in the midst of this life of pleasure, 
of lavish expenditure, of fashionable talk and 
eternal movement, that the simple French artist, 
the stone-cutter's son, found himself suddenly in- 
volved. He had been engaged as drawing-mas- 
ter, and in fact his pupils began to work under 
his direction with great ardor. They both had 
an amount of activity and spirits to dispose of 
which rather bewildered Raoul. He did not 
know that they had undertaken various branches 
of study with equal fervor; that at one time they 
followed the lectures at the Sorbonne without 
missing a day; that suddenly their ardor had 
taken -another course. For the time being, art 
was their hobby. Joan's successes at the atelier 
had roused the ambition of the other two, who 
both had perfect faith in their universal aptitudes, 
and felt convinced that it was not necessary to 
spend one's life in a dusty studio and become " a 
perfect bear" to be able to draw, and even to 
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paint with sufficient success ; so that for a whole 
week the lessons were seriously given and submis- 
sively accepted. 

A week is a long time. At the expiration of 
the eight days the young ladies, having to prepare 
for a rehearsal, found it impossible to draw ; but 
as Raoul had come punctually, as usual, they 
talked to him in their pleasant, off-hand way, and 
offered to show him the stage on which they were 
to act, for the pleasure of their friends, for their 
own pleasure perhaps even more. Raoul allowed 
himself to be persuaded ; then, as he was young 
and sincere, he assured his pupils that their 
scene-painting was atrocious and their footUghts 
ill-arranged. He had done a little scene-paint- 
ing himself, imder the direction of Rube and 
Chaperon; and before he knew what he was 
about, he had sketched a garden-scene and 
promised to execute it, instead of giving drawing- 
lessons. 

The little stage had been erected in the ball- 
room, — an immense gallery, with a very shining 
floor and a very high-vaulted ceiling. It made 
a capital work-room for the improvised scene- 
painter; a servant was given to him to help in 
the stretching of the canvas, and otherwise to do 
his bidding. 

The work was more lengthy than Raoul had 
expected, so that to lose no time the artist was 
often pressed to stay for the family lunch, and 
thus he made, the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Sanford. Before long he was on excellent terms 
with the family, and felt at ease and buoyantly 
happy in this luxurious dwelling, in the company 
of two lovely girls who admired his work and fol- 
lowed its progress with great interest. 




IV. 

>! the bare studio, Rue Brochant, Miette, 
eternally at work with ber dainty silks 
and golden threads, found the time 
rather long and dreary. 
The rent had been paid, thanlts to the lessons 
given to the rich Americans ; but the days and 
weeks wore on, and the picture destined for the 
yearly exhibition was at a standstill. Raoul had 
DO time for serious work. The days were Still 
very short ; every morning he started for the fairy 
palace he had described to Miette, and which 
her simple imagination could scarcely picture; 
often the afternoon was well worn when he re- 
turned, excited, bright-eyed, unable to keep in 
place. Why, then, attempt to get at his picture? 
He would content himself with looking at it, roll- 
ing cigarette after cigarette in his nervous fingers, 
or sketching vague outlines of female heads on 
gray paper. 

And yet, what dreams bad not that half-covered 
canvas evoked I It was so spirited in its unfin- 
ished state, so full of life, so vivid in color, — 
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without any crudeness, however, — that Miette 
was certain it would be well placed, and ob- 
tain for its author the well-earned third medal 
which so far had been refused him. The litde 
sister, in her adoration for Raoul, never dreamed 
of complaining of her loneliness, or of speaking 
to him of her fears lest the picture should not 
be finished in time for the Salon. Whenever he 
came in she received him with her sweet, bright 
smile, and put up her face for his kiss. But he 
knew full well what was on her mind, and has- 
tened to reassure her by talking rapidly about what 
he had done, declaring that in a day or two all 
would be finished, and that he had made up his 
mind to give up all thoughts of further lessons, 
which were but pretexts now, and that a month's 
serious work would finish the famous picture. 

*^ An artist, Miette, is not like a workman ; one 
day cannot be the exact counterpart of another. 
Often idleness with us is but a phase of work; 
the brain discovers, in its long meditations, what, 
later, the hand executes rapidly and well." 

" Certainly, Raoul ; certainly." 

Miette did not say that if he excused himself 
thus it was that he was answering the objections 
of his own troubled conscience, for no objections 
ever came from her sweet lips. 

The truth was that Raoul was furious with 
himself, very unhappy, too, when by chance he re- 
sisted, and struggled against the current which was 
hurrying him along. These moments of remorse 
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usually occurred on the days when he was left 
alone in the great ball-room, or when the Misses 
Sanford entered in the company of some friends. 
He did not know that Miriam was supposed to 
be engaged to the Prince di Cavalmonte, but the 
sight of that perfectly attired nobleman was dis- 
agreeable to him. The young ladies treated him 
like an equal. The prince was gracious ; but it 
would have been a singular delight, to Raoul 
could he have crushed this handsome Italian with 
one blow of his powerful fist ; but really that sort 
of exercise might have seemed out of place in 
the highly polished ball-room and before the two 
charming girls. 

One afternoon Raoul stayed later than usual, 
so as to put the finishing touches to his scene-paint- 
ing, when he suddenly felt that he was no longer 
alone. He turned arotmd sharply^ and found that 
Joan was examining his work critically. He had 
scarcely before caught a glimpse of this young 
person, who professed great contempt for the 
amateur drawings of her sister and cousin. 

Joan was nineteen, and looked a mere child. 
She had just returned, and was still in her atelier 
dress of dark-blue serge, falling straight to her 
ankles; her rough black hair was worn in one 
long plait, hanging down below her waist. Joan 
was not pretty, and was sublimely indifferent 
to the fact; but her energetic face, with its 
dark-brown eyes and firm mouth, was pleasant 
to look upon. As she contented herself with a 



* 
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nod, by way of salute, and continued her critical 
survey of his work, Raoul, a little impatiently, 
said, — 

" Well, Mademoiselle, will you not favor a fel- 
low-artist with your criticisms? " 

Joan shrugged her shoulders, and putting her 
arms behind her, after a manly &shion, simply 
remarked, — 

'' Why on earth should a man of talent waste 
his time on such nonsense ! " 

Raoul winced under the reproach, but he tried 
to turn off the conversation with a joke. 

** Is it * nonsense * to give pleasure? Your sis- 
ter and cousin appreciate that sort of nonsense if 
you do not. Mademoiselle Joan." 

" Bah ! It is a pla)rthing. Ever since their 
babyhood they have had playthings, and they have 
broken them. A little while ago they took a fancy 
to draw under your direction ; this fancy lasted 
just one week, and then it took another form. 
People tell them that they act charmingly, and 
they believe it ! When their play has been acted, 
the scenery you are giving yourself so much trouble 
about will be rolled up and put away in the 
garret." 

" At any rate they cannot roll me up and put 
me in the garret ! " 

"No; but they can give you a sweet smUe, 
and say, ' Merci, Monsieur ! ' then, ' Adieu, Mon- 
sieur ! ' and if your name does not happen to be 
on their list of invitations, they will forget all about 
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you. Why should they thmk of people they no 
longer need ? " 

"I have heard of American frankness, but 
until to-day I had not seen a real specimen 
of it ! " 

" I have offended you. I am sorry ; but it is 
from interest in the art we both love. You have 
talent, and you waste it. Why should you have 
gone out of your way to give drawing-lessons? " 

''Frankness for frankness, Miss Joan. I am 
ridiculously poor, and I needed the twenty francs 
an hour offered me." 

" But you might have known that the lessons 
would not be continued. Mattie is inconstancy 
itself; and do you suppose that when Miriam 
puts on her cards Principessa di Cavalmonte she 
will think again of her pencils and drawing-paper? 
She has about made up her mind to accept the 
prince ; so you see the best thing for you is to re- 
turn to your work and leave all this rubbish ; it 
will do very well as it is. Carbagnal spoke to me 
about you to-day ; he has faith in your talent, — 
why should you not have faith in it yourself? " 

Raoul, under pretext of putting away his colors, 
had turned his back on Joan. He was very angry 
with himself because his hand trembled, because 
he felt himself grow pale and a sickness come 
over him. He did not answer, fearing that his 
voice might be unsteady. Why should not Miriam 
marry the prince, after all? He had guessed from 
the first that the fellow was after the silver-mine 
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heiress. It was in the order of things ; and what 
had he, the poor devil of a painter, to do with 
these bargains between titles and dollars? 

Joan quietly, sensibly, went on reasoning with 
her confrerCy whose silence proved that he had 
nothing to answer. She was interrupted by a 
great flutter of silks and murmur of voices, which 
announced the entrance of the cousins. Joan fin- 
ished her sermon, and Raoul closed his color-box ; 
he was now once more quite master of his trem- 
bling hand and unsteady voice. He could face 
Miriam, even were she in the company of her 
future husband. But Miriam was unaccompanied 
by the prince, and went straight to the painter in 
rather an excited state of mind. 

"Monsieur Bertrand, you must come to our 
rescue ; without you, our play will crumble into 
dust ! " 

" Never fear. Mademoiselle ; my work can be 
considered as ended. Your cousin advises me 
not to touch it again, and I think that she is 
quite right. I am glad of this opportunity of 
taking leave of you, and of expressing my grati- 
tude for the hospitality which has been granted 
me in this charming household." 

Miriam looked at the young man, quite per- 
plexed. This was by no means his usual way 
of expressing himself; indeed, his language was 
often somewhat of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
kind, — a little free and easy, with a certain savor 
of slang about it. 
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" Oh, but you are not going to take leave of 
us ! It is just the contrary which we claim of 
your friendship, — for we are friends, are we 
not?" added she, with a radiant smile. "One 
of our principal actors is forced to leave Paris 
suddenly, and you would have just time to learn 
his part if you will rehearse all day long with me. 
You cannot refuse to take the part of my lover ! " 

Raoul suddenly felt as if every object in the 
ball-room was whirling in a mad dance; his 
heart beat violently. Was the girl who stood 
there before him smiling, looking straight into 
his eyes with that fresh, hearty, American direct- 
ness and sincerity he so appreciated, mocking 
him? Had she discovered his secret, and was 
she making cruel sport of it? He still had 
presence of mind to say, — 

" I am sorry to refuse. Miss Sanford, but I have 
already given up more time than I should ; I have 
a picture to finish for the Salon." 

" What difference can ten days make to you ? 
You shall finish your picture in time, and we 
shall all three intrigue with the members of the 
jury to have it well placed ; and my uncle shall 
buy it." 

Raoul drew himself up. * 

"I am to be a paid actor, then. You had 
better apply to one of the artists of the Theatre 
Frangais." 

What had so changed their gay, hearty young 
painter? Miriam looked at him reproachfully. 



1 
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'^ I am sorry, Monsieur Bertrand, that you will 
not understand that we consider you as one of 
our best friends." 

" Forgive me, Mademoiselle." 

" On one condition, — you must accept." 

" I will do all you order." 

And thus it was that Raoul became incorporated 
in the troop of amateur actors. 

Joan cast a glance of infinite contempt upon 
her brother artist ; Mattie wore a curious, mock- 
ing air ; Miriam smiled upon him as a queen 
smiles upon a rebellious subject who has made 
proper submission. 




V. 




|IRIAM SANFORD was perfectly aware 
that the young French painter was 
madly in love with her. It by no 
means surprised her; the reverse 
would have surprised her. Since the age of 
fifteen years she had known that hers was that 
regal beauty to which all men must bow. Ma- 
dame R^camier sighed when she observed that 
the little sweeps no longer turned to look at her. 
The sweeps, or the equivalent of the sweeps, all 
turned to admire Miriam. 

She had excited violent admiration in the piano- 
tuner, in counter-jumpers, and impressible youths 
of various nations and stations in life; she had 
been sought in marriage many times, and always 
expected to find among her admirers some royal 
personage. The prince did pretty well, because 
he was not of the absolutely ruined and famished 
kind whom all American heiresses can buy at 
will; he was even allied, distantly, it is true, to 
the reigning family. But Miriam was almost 
sure that a still grander destiny awaited her. 

3 
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She liked the prince well enough, but 3he was 
not in love with him, and she was sorry not to 
be in love. She began to fear that her nature 
was defective, and that she would never experience 
the passion she so easily engendered. 

The admiration of Raoul Bertrand was pleasant 
to her. Instinctively she felt that it was a love 
more genuine, more sturdy, more full of manly 
feeling and life than any she liad yet awakened. 
There was even a sort of roughness to it which 
did not offend her. Of course, she never dreamed 
of being in love with him. 

Miriam was not at all a purse-proud American, 
but she knew full well the weight of a silver-mine. 
She still had enough of the real American demo- 
cratic feeling, not to consider a man of talent, 
however poor he might be, as inferior in station 
to herself. On the contrary, she had a great 
respect for talent. As to feeling any pity for the 
man who neglected his work, who turned his 
back upon his own legitimate life, with its strug- 
gles and duties, in order to obey her caprices, 
that would have been asking rather too much. 
In the delicate art of fiirtmg she had always 
known how to take care of herself, and guard her 
heart against suitors whom her reason could not 
admit. Why should not her suitors be equally 
on the defensive? It was but an agreeable sort 
of warfare, where no treacherous weapons were 
employed, and in which each opponent had a fair 
chsuice. Miriam did not mean to be cruel ; she 
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only meant to enjoy herself, and she greatly en- 
joyed the rehearsals in the pretty boudoir. It 

I amused her to see Raoul's efforts not to put too 

much expression in the words of his part. He 

I had acted before, and was a little less awkward 

than men usually are when they have to represent 
a lover. 

As to Raoul, each day passed in a sort of dazed 
dream. The forced intimacy with his ex-pupil 
was fast making him lose all control of his feel- 
ings ; soon, perhaps, he would not have enough 
courage or manliness to hide his passion, to keep 
from cr3dng out in very anguish, *' I love you — 
you must, you shall be mine I " Then he would 
fancy the end of the scene ; the haughty surprise, 
the final dismissal, the crushing humiliation of 
being looked upon as a poor man courting a rich 
girl for her millions. 

When the new actor was pretty well up in his 
part, the general rehearsals began in earnest ; and 
these were much less agreeable to the young 
painter. In another mood they might have 

I amused him, as few things are more instructive 

j to the student of human nature than the rehears- 

als of private theatricals. Here, besides the or- 
dinary stock of small vanities, the conviction 
of each actor that his was the only intelligent 
way of understanding his part, there was the 
greater vanity, the bustling importance of the 
author. 

M. Aristide Lacroix was a real author; his 
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comedies had been acted in various Parisian 
theatres, and he was convinced that if he could 
not yet put on his card the magic words : " De 
TAcad^mie frangaise," it was owing to the envy 
of his brother authors. He had aspired to that 
honor, and had on one occasion received two 
votes. Before long he felt certain of obtaining 
the necessary majority of votes. Meanwhile he 
hated the more fortunate playwrights, demolished 
their most successful plays, and spoke mysteriously 
of a certain association, a sort of literary free- 
masonry, which prevented all but its own 
members from being applauded. 

M. Lacroix had been greatly flattered by the 
attentions of the Sanford family. He also appre- 
ciated good dinners, and Mrs. Sanford 's cook was 
unrivalled. Then the fashionable papers never 
missed an opportunity to laud the Americans of 
the Colorado silver-mine ; their balls, their recep- 
tions were minutely described, their guests enu- 
merated; and it was pleasant to see his name 
among other names singularly well sounding to 
plebeian ears. When he was called upon to pay 
for all this by writing a play for the pleasure of 
seeing it acted by inexperienced amateurs, he 
found that the price required was rather high. 
Then he remembered that years ago he had 
stowed away a short comedy which every direc- 
tor in Paris had refused. He shook the dust 
from the manuscript, changed the ending, re- 
touched certain parts unfit for young girls to act, 
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and dedicated the whole with a great flourish to 
the ^* charmantes Am^ricaines." 

The play, thus mutilated, was a little less good 
than when it had travelled from theatre to theatre, 
but it was amusing enough, and easy to act. 




VL 

JR. SANFORD was not to assist at the 
grand entertainnient for which invita- 
tions had been issued in his name as 
well as in his wife's. Indeed, he was 
often absent. He was already on the ocean when 
Raoul Bertrand began his rehearsals in the boudoir. 
If American women have a perfect genius for 
adapting themselves to prosperity, and spending 
millions, the men are less easily trained to idleness. 
Mr. Sanford, a plain, honest, hard-working Ameri- 
can, whose English sometimes caused his daugh- 
ters and niece unpleasant twinges, did not at all 
know how to enjoy his wealth, so rapidly acquired. 
He made frequent trips to the United States, 
under pretext of business. But as his fortune 
was sunk in the mine, and as the mine was in 
perfect working order, his business was soon 
despatched. 

When Miriam came of age, he had consulted 
her about her share, advising her to invest some 
of her surplus funds outside of the mine, on the 
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wise pretext that it was foolish to put all one's 
eggs in one basket; he himself had invested a 
little money in railroads. To his niece he ex- 
plained that in the early years the three associates 
had been obliged, in order to meet the enormous 
outlay necessary, to sell a certain amount of 
shares; that recently new and more powerful 
machinery had been required, and that large 
sums had been expended, but that he and his 
Yankee partner Josiah Blizzard had determined 
to pay these expenses themselves, so as not to let 
in any more outsiders. 

" And now, Uncle," asked Miriam, who had 
already thought over her business matters with 
great clearness of mind, '' does the mine continue 
to yield?" 

" Admirably, my girl, admirably ; and no 
heavy expenses are likely to fall upon us for some 
years to come." 

" And I shall receive more money than I can 
possibly spend?" 

" Much more ; though it is but justice to say 
that you women manage to spend a good deal 
of money." 

"Would it be possible to buy out the share- 
holders, — I mean those outside of the firm? " 

" Perhaps ; but only by paying them enormous 
prices." 

"Well, Uncle, I have no wish to place my 
money in dubious railways. Buy up all you can 
for me, no matter at what price. I want to have 
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as much as possible of our mine in my own hands. 
I want a royal fortune, so as to re-gild a royal 
crown if need be." 

Mr. Sanford laughed at his niece's audacity, 
but he soon became serious. 

" Think over the matter, Miriam. It is worth 
a good deal of thought. Mines have deceived 
the cleverest engineers before this. If ours were 
to give out, you would have nothing left, — 
nothing." 

" My mind is quite made up, dear Uncle. You 
are to go over next week ; please do what I ask 
you. I feel very sure of our mine 1 " 

And so when Mr. Sanford landed in America 
he acted according to Miriam's desire. That was 
more than six months back. He had not intended 
returning to America so soon again, but he re- 
ceived letters which made him very silent and ab- 
sorbed. He at once secured a cabin. He said 
nothing about his fears to his family. Americans 
often consider that women-folk are not to be 
" bothered " with business ; that their duty in 
life is to be charming, and well dressed, and 
altogether lovely to look upon ; that all the rough 
work, the cares, the anxieties must fall upon 
the masculine shoulders. What weighed on 
the Sanford shoulders while Mattie and Miriam 
were rehearsing in the Paris ball-room was a 
trouble which had not yet really taken shape. A 
friend had written to say that Mr. Blizzard was 
getting rid, secretly and rapidly, of his shares in 
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the silver-mine ; yet the last dividends had been 
more extraordinarily large than ever before. Then 
why should Josiah Blizzard, a sharp and cautious 
man, sell, and sell at loss ? 

It was in the endeavor to solve that problem 
that Miriam's uncle had once more crossed the 
ocean. 




VII. 

|HE Prince di Cavalmonte also had a 
part in the play. He did not act 
very well, but he was very handsome 
in his Renaissance costume. M. 
Lacroix's play required costumes. This was a 
great trouble to Raoul Bertrand. He glared at 
the magnificence of the Italian, which he knew 
he could not equal. Miriam had sfud in an oif- 
hand way, — 

" Don't think of buying a costume, — it would 
be absurd ; there are people who let them, I 
believe," 

Raoul had gone to a costume- maker, and his 
artist's eye had been offended by the combination 
of colors oifered him ; he also had been greatly 
shocked by the price required simply for the 
hiring of the costume. He had been on the 
point of rushing off to the Sanfords, of roughly 
telling them that he had no money, and that he 
was not going into debt for the pleasure of fine 
ladies who would doubtless forget aJl about him 
as soon as they no longer needed his services. 
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But a man's pride, or vanity, or false shame, by 
whatever name one calls the feeling, will nearly 
always keep him dumb before the woman he 
loves, when the question of money arises. Miette 
saw that her brother was greatly troubled, but 
this time she could not guess what the matter was, 
rent-day being yet in the far distance. Suddenly 
Raoul remembered that one of his friends was 
painting a large picture on a Renaissance subject. 
He was wild with joy when among that friend's 
belongings he found a superb costume which 
fitted him, and which was much more authentic 
and rich in color than that of the prince. He 
promised the yoimg artist an invitation for the 
evening, and carried off the beautiful garments in 
triumph. The costume was singularly becoming 
to him, and Raoul, who had never thought much 
of his personal appearance, was glad to find that 
he was a fine-looking fellow, that his legs were 
well shaped and shown off to advantage by the 
gray silk tights, and that the prince would look 
somewhat insignificant by his side ! 

When, at the dress rehearsal, he appeared in 
all his glory, the. exclamations of delight from the 
young ladies made him blush with pleasure. If 
fine feathers make fine birds, fine feathers also 
give a certain assurance scarcely compatible with 
a work-a-day jacket. Raoul entered into his part 
of lover with singular ardor and very great success. 

To a disinterested outsider the American accent 
of the ladies, however slight it might be, mingled 
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with the more decided Italian accent of the 
prince, and accompanied by the genuine Parisian 
pronunciation of Raoul, might have produced a 
rather odd impression. To the actors themselves 
that was a mere trifle, as also were their ignorance 
of stage tricks, the difficulty of disposing grace- 
fully of their arms and hands, or of knowing how 
to seat themselves without having first cast a 
glance at the position of their chairs. The girls 
acted for their own pleasure, merrily, naturally 
enough, and even, at least in Miriam's case, with 
a certain instinct of the stage, and some real tal- 
ent. The prince had taken a part because he 
wished to pay his court to the heiress, and he was 
so earnest in that pursuit that he was either quite 
indifferent to the fact that he was a detestable 
actor, or quite unconscious of it. 

He had made up his mind to insist upon a 
decisive answer from this miner's daughter, who 
chose to trifle with the crown he offered her. 
As to Raoul, — well, Raoul was in love, and put 
so much feeling in M. Lacroix's rather insipid 
phrases, that the dramatic author felt convinced 
that his play was an unappreciated chef-iftBuvre, 
What could come of such love as his, Raoul would 
not stop to ask himself. The present was deli- 
cious, and he would think but of the present. In 
the play, Miriam disdained one suitor to give her 
hand and heart to the other, and he was that 
favored suitor. He shut his eyes to all that was 
outside of his fictitious happiness. 
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The Sanford entertainment had been for some 
time past a subject for newspaper gossip. It was 
to surpass in magnificence all that had yet been 
imagined. After the play, and some music from 
well-known artists^ a superb ball was to reward 
the patience of the spectators. At the supper it 
was announced that the menMs were to be printed 
on little banners of silirer from the famous mine, 
and that the favors of the cotillon were to consist 
not only in pretty trifles, but in veritable presents, 
such as bracelets, cravat-pins, etc. In those days 
such lavish expenditure was unusual. 

When came the long-expected evening, a whole 
squadron of policemen was necessary to maintain 
order, and to ftUow each carriage to dispose in its 
turn of the rapidly arriving guests. A double row 
of footmen, habited for the occasion in scarlet and 
white, guarded the entrance, and showed the way 
to the reception-rooms. An usher, superb as a 
beadle at a catholic festive ceremony, let fall his 
huge staff on the marble floor as each guest ad- 
vanced to be announced. It was solemnly ridic- 
ulous, but it had great success. Soon the ball- 
room, with its many rows of chairs, and the salons 
to which it gave access, were crowded. 

The amateur actors looked through the hole in 
the drop curtain with as much emotion as though 
a whole professional career depended on their 
success. 

After the first act, which passed off well, the 
applause seemed unending. Some privileged 
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friends invaded the green-room. The author 
brought with him a well-known comic actor from 
the Com^die-Fran^aise, who, when he was in so- 
ciety, thought it necessary to be serious, if not 
grave. He bowed low before the amateur ac- 
tresses, and said in well-modulated tones, — 

" Mesdemoiselles, our j'eunes premieres would 
not have acted M. Lacroix's charming play as you 
have acted it." 

This was quite true. 

Miriam was delighted ; pleased with others, and 
especially with herself, she smiled upon the actor, 
and exclaimed, " Then you think we might suc- 
ceed as actors, if forced to earn otir bread? " 

" The matter admits of no doubt ; but " — and 
the eyes of the solemn comic twinkled — "I 
should advise you not to change your r61e, — the 
r61e you are destined. Mademoiselle, to play in 
the world's comedy." 

Raoul knew that he acted with great spirit ; he 
knew that the prince was entirely eclipsed by him 
when they were on the stage together, but he was 
wretched during the whole evening. All the joy 
of the rehearsals, during which Miriam had been 
charming to him, had disappeared. In the pres- 
ence of this crowd the lady of his thoughts 
seemed to think very little about him. Joan's 
words haunted him. He knew very well that if 
the Sanfords had asked him at the last moment 
to take the part of the absent duke, it was be- 
cause they could scarcely have invited one of their 
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titled friends to do so ; it was only to some one of 
no importance that they could thus unceremoni- 
ously apply. The perfect indifference manifested 
by the noble Italian to RaouPs superior talent as 
an actor was very significant. What could out- 
weigh a princely crown? As the play drew to an 
end, it became evident to the unhappy painter 
that there was a perfect imderstanding between 
Miriam and the prince. He had a certain way of 
protecting her against a draught, of speaking in 
her ear, of following her into nooks and comers, 
which seemed an insolent anticipation of his 
rights as a husband. And Miriam allowed it ! 
Miriam looked op into the big, brown, meaning- 
less eyes with perfect content 1 Miriam had, 
during the whole progress of the play, only once 
addressed a pleasant word to him, and that was 
simply to exclaim, — 

*' But for you. Monsieur Bertrand, we might 
have been deprived of all this pleasure. It was 
so very kind of you to come to our aid just at 
the last moment 1 " 

"At a moment when none of your fine ac- 
quaintances would have accepted," said Raoul. 

Raoul said these words with such bitterness 
that she turned and looked at him with surprise 
and then walked away. Since then she had not 
even seemed aware of his presence. That mo- 
ment's glance had revealed more of Miriam's real 
nature than all the pleasant intimacy of the last 
month. Under the gay, hearty, American frank- 
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ness Raoul suddenly discovered a depth of un- 
suspected violence, of determination, a love of 
self, too, that nothing could influence. Miriam 
was bom to rule ; all who bowed before her were 
sure of being rewarded by a most fascinating 
smile; those who resisted were sure of being 
cruelly, coldly, absolutely ignored by her. And 
Raoul was not always inclined to be submissive. 
He chafed under her evident indifference to him 
now that he could be of no further use, and 
chafed so visibly that little Miss Joan, who felt a 
sort of fellowship with this brother artist, scolded 
him heartily for his moody looks. 

"Why should you take the whole world into 
your confidence ? Have a little pride, at least, if 
not dignity. Miriam is engaged to the prince. 
Everybody is congratulating them." 

" And I shall do like the others, never fear." 

" Wait till you are less pale." 

But Raoul would not wait. 

The drop-curtain had been raised now that 
the play was over, the scenery and accessories 
rapidly disposed of, so as to leave more room for 
the dancers, and the ball was going on right 
merrily. The painter, who still wore his magnifi- 
cent borrowed costume, pushed his way somewhat 
roughly among the couples, and more than one 
indignant exclamation marked his passage. As 
he was taller than most of the men, much stronger 
too, he pursued his way, looking above the crowd, 
in search of Miriam, whom he did not soon dis- 
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cover. At last he caught a glimpse of her, in 
the very boudoir where he had given his drawing- 
lessons, and the Prince di Cavalmonte sat by her 
side; he was bending over her, talking with great 
animation ; he seemed really very much in love, 
and the soft Italian phrases, so caressing in their 
melody, reached Raoul Bertrand's ears, bringing 
no sense with them. He knew that he ought not 
to stand there in the doorway, looking at the two 
with his burning, jealous eyes ; but there he re- 
mained until both, uneasy under his glance, looked 
up. The prince rose angrily. Raoul, paying no 
attention to him whatever, walked straight up to 
Miriam. 

" Mademoiselle, this is the dance you did me 
the honor to promise me. I have come to claim 
my dues." 

Miriam knew full well that she had promised 
nothing; but there was a dangerous gleam in 
iRaoul's eyes. She hated anything that resembled 
a scene, so, still smiling at her lover, she put her 
hand on the painter's arm, murmuring : " Sola- 
mente un giroy caro Principe." 

Raoul, after a turn in the ball-room, led the way 
to the winter garden, almost deserted just then. 

" I am not tired." 

"No, I dare say not. Mademoiselle. But I 
should not have liked to leave this house, never 
to return to it, without having added my con- 
gratulations to those of all your friends. You are 
engaged to the prince ? " 

4 
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"Yes," answered Miriam, haughtily. "Since 
you have brought me here to offer your congratula- 
tions, the question is superfluous, it seems to me." 

" Pardon me ; I wished to hear the truth from 
your lips." 

" You have heard it. Adieu." 

" I shall never see you again. But I cannot 
go, I will not go, without warning you. You have 
made me love you, do not deny it. I wished to 
return to my work, to my humble life, and you 
would not allow it. Why? I knew better than 
you, that my love was folly, pitifully ridiculous. 
When I might have been cured of that folly, when 
it was still possible for me to become once more 
the honest, happy fellow I was, you retained me 
with a word, a sinile, simply for your pleasure. 
You needed my help ; you need it no longer, and 
I may go — . and I shall .go. What you have done 
to me, you have already done to many. This is 
not your first cruel triumph \ it probably will not 
be your last. Others will suffer through you, but 
will you eternally triumph? No, no, nothing is 
eternal, — nothing. Some day you too must suffer, 
and you will then remember my useless suffering, 
and my words. Now return to your empty- 
headed lover." 

And Raoul rushed from Miriam's presence like 
a madman. Miriam was a little pale, but she 
smiled as she looked after him. This was an 
unusual sort of homage, — but it was homage, 
nevertheless. 
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Very late in the evening, the friend who had 
introduced the prince to the Sanfords took that 
personage aside and talked to him long and 
earnestly. The prince changed countenance as 
he listened, and muttered imder his breath, 
" Diavolo ! Diavolo I " 
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VIII. 

[A.OUL BERTRAND had vowed unto 

himself that he would not return to 

the fairy palace, where smiling, lovely 

faces hid cruel hearts, and he kept 

his vow. 

Often after his day's work he would, giving 
to himself the excuse of needful exercise, linger 
about the Cha:npB-E!ysSes, wander off in the 
direction of the Bois, with a vague hope of see- 
ing Miriam returning from her afternoon drive or 
ride ; but he never once saw her. Then, ashamed 
of his weakness, he ceased haunting the fashion- 
able quarter, and often did not go out at all. He 
would sit motionless for an hour or more, smok- 
ing his pipe and staring at his picture, which he 
did not even see, 

Miette had guessed that he was unhappy, and 
unhappy through some woman ; she knew also that 
she could do nothing to allay that unhappiness, 
and it was great anguish to her loving ^eart. 

She had thought that all would come right when 
Raoul once more got to work in great earnest. 
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trying to make up for lost time, and painting 
away as long as the fast-lengthening days lasted. 
Would he be ready by the 20th of March, on 
which day all the various vehicles of the big city 
seem employed in conveying works of art to the 
Palais de Tlndustrie ? He did not doubt it him- 
self, and indeed never had he worked so bravely 
or so successfully as during that period. In the 
excitement of seeing the picture grow beneath his 
fingers he sometimes forgot to be sad, and Miette 
would begin to hope that the old bright, gay mood 
would come again ; but when the excitement of 
the work had faded, Raoul would invariably fall 
back into his bitter thoughts. 

Miette had a confidant to whom she could 
open her heart, the stanch friend of both brother 
and sister, a yoimg fellow just RaouPs age, the 
son of the funereal-monument maker. Only since 
those early days things had greatly changed. 
Pierre Brugnon was the child of his father's old 
age, and had been left, too young, sole master 
of the establishment. Rival marble-cutters had 
started up all about the shop, and each year the 
Brugnon house went down, and Pierre dismissed 
a workman or two. Ruin seemed not far off. 
The young man had no liking for his business ; 
he had wished to be a soldier, and his father had 
refused to let him follow his inclination. Pierre 
resigned himself, worked under the despotic old 
man, then, after his death, continued to receive 
orders for crosses, urns, chapels, or simple tomb- 
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Stones. But he hated his work, and could not 
see a company of soldiers pass along the Boule- 
vard to the sound of martial music without feeling 
his heart thump within him. The year of military 
service which he had accomplished with his play- 
fellow Raoul, a year so hard to most young Pari- 
sians, and so dreaded by fond mothers, had been 
to him twelve months of happiness. 

Raoul, in the company of his fellow-artists, had 
adopted rapidly and easily their manner of life 
and their talk. At six-and-twenty no vestige of 
the stone-cutter's son remained in The young 
painter. Pierre, on the contrary, with his low- 
ering fortunes, had lost something of the bour- 
geois habits and pride which had distinguished 
his father. He dressed almost like a workman, 
and wore a discouraged look, — the look of a 
man who has missed his aim in life. The two 
young men were very fond of each other; but 
the one who instinctively protected the other 
was Raoul Bertrand. 

Pierre was in the habit of climbing up the steep 
five stories of the Rue Brochant very often after his 
shop was shut. During all the period of Raoul's 
infatuation about the AmericaineSy he would often 
stay for an hour or two by Miette*s invalid-chair 
and listen to her fears ; for Miette talked freely, 
innocently, to Pami Pierre^ as she called him, sure 
of being understood and pitied. 

For he, like every one else, was kind and gen- 
tle to the poor girl; near her, his rough voice 
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became low and soft, and he entered with ready 
sjonpathy into all her thoughts, — into her plots 
and plans for her brother's happiness ; into her 
droll indignation against the world in general, 
and the members of the jury in particular, who 
persisted in not doing justice to his talent. In 
her utter ignorance of life, in her naive admira- 
tion for Raoul, she had built up a romance in her 
busy brain; it was woven with her soft-colored 
silks, with her golden threads. Her dainty work 
seemed to make her understand instinctively the 
glory of nch and happy lives, to make for her 
especial pleasure a sort of unreal, fantastic world, 
where love is the great master, and where fairy 
princesses bestow their beauty and their riches 
on low-bom swains, and where kings are wedded 
to shepherdesses. And so in her interminable 
talks with Pierre sh6 would always come to this 
conclusion: since Raoul evidently loved one of 
these Americans to whom he had given lessons, 
and to whose intimacy he had been so suddenly 
introduced, why should he not marry her, and be 
happy, rich, and famous? Was not a great artist 
the equal of any princess? 

Then, when Raoul suddenly gave up going to 
the rich Americans, Miette's romance crumbled 
into nothingness. Pierre once brought her a 
"Figaro," in which the approaching marriage 
of the Prince di Cavalmonte and the heiress to 
a third of a silver-mine. Miss Miriam Sanford, 
was announced with a great flourish. It was all 
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made clear now. Miette, who had never known 
but gentle, tender feelings, hated this stranger 
with a great hatred. Then she and her friend 
plotted and planned means for4laoul's good; 
and Raoul went on his way, never dreaming that 
his most secret thoughts and sufferings were dis- 
cussed by these two loving conspirators. 

The picture, after all, was finished in time. 
Then, when that great effort was over, Raoul fell 
almost ill with restlessness and brooding. 

All artists know the sort of mental and bodily 
fatigue which, toward the end of March, succeeds 
to the tension and excitement of overwork. Usu- 
ally, taken with a sudden disgust at the aspect of 
the studio and the sight of their sketches, most 
painters rush away, no matter where, — to Italy 
or Spain if they are rich enough, into the country 
if they are not rich. 

Raoul longed for the fields and the woods, how- 
ever bare they still might be. A short period of 
delicious spring weather had come to gladden 
the world ; the sun shone merrily, and made the 
heavy chestnut-tree buds burst into sudden green- 
ness. Ah, if he could but get away ! But he 
was terribly short of money, and however modest 
might be the pension in some out-of-the-way inn, 
it still must be paid. Then, he never liked to 
leave Miette for any length of time, though he 
knew her to be well cared for by Hermance, a 
sort of servant, or humble friend, a distant rela- 
tive, indeed, who had always lived with them, 
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and had never accepted a penny of wages. She 
was fed, lodged, clothed, and loved, — what did 
she need more? 

One evening Pierre stayed to share the very 
simple dinner, and then smoked his pipe by 
Raoul's side, while Miette sorted her silks by 
the light of the single lamp. 

" What weather ! " remarked conspirator num- 
ber one. •' May, rather than the first of April." 

And as this original observation elicited no 
return, Pierre continued : " It is alwajrs at such 
moments that I regret not being a peasant, like 
my grandfather. I feel drawn back to the cot- 
tage, which is the only thing I ever inherited 
from him. Don't you remember, Raoul, when 
we were boys we went there one summer at 
ha)dng-time ; and didn't we work with hearty 
good- will ! " 

" I remember," answered Raoul, dreamily. " I 
seem to see the hay-makers, the women with 
their big straw hats, or a bright handkerchief tied 
under the chin, the men in their shirt-sleeves; 
then, the rest imder the shade of a tree during 
the heat. I remember." 

" It would make a pretty picture," said Miette, 
sofUy. " It seems to me that if I could once see 
the country, real trees, real waving wheat, and 
bright field flowers, I should be so happy, — so 
very happy ! " 

" And what a lovely country that really is, all 
about the valley of Chevreuse ! Our village is 
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quite a distance from the railway station; but 
for that, I should often go and spend my Sundays 
in the old place. I have kept it pretty well re- 
paired, with a vague notion of living there when 
I grow old, or when I am quite ruined. It is 
primitive, but quite roomy ; there is even the old 
bam, which could make a capital atelier." 

"Ah ! do you think so? " 

Raoul was now listening with interest, and 
Miette looked at him eagerly. Then Pierre, as 
though the idea had just struck him, exclaimed : 
" I say, old fellow ! Suppose we all go to the 
place 1 Why should you not paint a picture 
of out-door peasant life? You could find any 
amount of willing models. I should see that the 
bam was put in order. And then, our dear Miette 
might satisfy her longing for seeing real trees and 
real wheat. You might stay out there till bad 
weather forced you back to Paris. Six months 
of good pure air would do the child a world of 
good, and would suffice for the covering of a big 
canvas, too ; and should n*t I give myself holidays 
by the dozen, to see how you got along ? The 
house is rough, but healthy; and we all come 
from peasant stock 1 " 

It was impossible. How could Miette be taken 
out? It was mere folly. But every objection 
was met by cheerful answers, — a solution for 
every difficulty. The necessaries of life were to 
be had for a mere song ; Hermance would soon 
make her darling Miette comfortable ; Raoul, or 
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Pierre himself, could easily carry her to the sta- 
tion, — she was not heavy, poor little thing I Her 
chair could be wheeled from the kitchen, or salie 
rather, — which served as sitting-room as well as 
kitchen, — into the old garden, where fine roses 
grew in company with cabbages and green peas ; 
she could even be wheeled or carried to the fields 
beyond, or in very warm weather to the little wood 
hard by, where the trees were so grand, and where 
grew such quantities of violets and wild straw- 
berries ! 

" It would be perfect happiness," murmured 
the invalid, half shutting her eyes, as though 
already she saw the fresh and lovely land. 

Raoul glanced from one to the other. He 
half guessed that all this had been concerted 
between them; that they had plotted to take 
him away, so as to keep him firom wandering in 
the streets and avenues where he might chance 
to meet a golden-haired heiress. Well, what of 
it? After all, had he not longed for country life, 
with its healthy roughness and its pure fresh air? 
Had he not more than once dreamed of painting 
real peasants in real fields? Ah, if in that new 
life he could but forget the past months ! 

And so he allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and having consented, he was impatient to start 
at once, — the following morning even \ He 
had obtained a little work, the illustrating of a 
holiday book for the next New Year, and that he 
could do in the country as well as in Paris ; and 
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since they could live like peasants for almost 
nothing, the moderate pay offered by the pub- 
lishers might suffice. What a fine thing to be 
six whole months without any care for the 
morrow ! 

The change of existence was so rapidly and so 
easily accomplished, that both young men won- 
dered that they had never thought of it before. 
Miette stood the journey very well, nestling in 
her strong brother's arms like a mere child. 

Pierre's place was a very old and tumble-down 
sort of farm-house : but the big salie was a fine 
kitchen ; it possessed an immense fireplace with 
a settle on either side, in veritable 'old-time fash- 
ion ; a wild-rose tree, left to its own fancy, had 
half covered one side of the cottage ; the garden 
and orchard were perfectly delightful, and the 
country round about was wonderfully pretty, with 
a pleasant variety of hill and dale, and plenty of 
woodland near by. Then the village of Lormois, 
being at a goodly distance from the railroad, was 
a real village, primitive and picturesque. 

Raoul went to work with the carpenter, and 
soon the ruined bam was converted into a very 
decent studio, where he could work in bad 
weather; but he meant to paint as much as 
possible in the open air. There is nothing so 
healthy to brooding, love-sick swains as hard 
manual labor, and Raoul handled the saw and the 
hammer as though he had never done anything 
else in his life. Before long he sang and whistled 
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as he worked, and came in to meals with an appe- 
tite so ferocious that it was a subject of serious 
conversations between Miette and Hermance lest 
the village butcher should not be able to provide 
all they needed. And seeing her brother's eyes 
bright once more, and hearing his hearty laugh, 
Miette was happy with an inconceivable happi- 
ness ; it seemed to her that she it was who had 
cured him, — she and her friend Pierre, 

As to herself. Well, if ever there was a smaU 
cripple blessed with perfect happiness, that per- 
fect happiness was hers. She had always lived 
within four poor bare walls, and the windows 
opened on crowded streets, and other walls sad 
and high. It had never seemed possible for her 
to see an)rthing else, and this humble village 
seemed to her an earthly paradise. 

What cared she that the cottage floor was only 
beaten earth, that the beds were primitive, and 
the cooking utensils limited? They had not 
been reared in luxury, those two workmen's chil- 
dren, and the peasant ways, the peasant talk, the 
peasant homely friendliness, did not jar at all on 
their nerves. 

Then, later, when came the warm, long sum- 
mer days, both Raoul and she fairly lived out of 
doors. He had chosen the subject of his large 
picture, "The Rest of the Laborer," a sturdy 
young fellow taking his meal in the shadow of 
a big haystack, his wife serving him out of the 
basket she has just brought, and between the 
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two a jolly little child crowing and laughing, — a 
homely scene, but broadly human, and placed in 
the full glare of the mid-day sun, with the fields 
stretching far away toward the distant woods, 
other groups of tired peasants indicated here and 
there. And, to get the real out-door look, Raoul 
pamted directly from Nature. He put in his work 
all the passion and energy of his strong manhood. 
Miette, her own pretty work on her lap, would 
often raise her eyes fondly to him, feeling that 
the cure she had so prayed for was being accom* 
plished little by little. 

The cure was not completed quite as rapidly 
as she thought, however. There were evil days, 
evil nights especially, when the remembrance of 
the beautiful American girl welled up in his heart 
with untold bitterness. At those moments he was 
often on the point of rushing off to Paris in order 
to find out, if possible, something about Miriam. 
But he had enough strength to resist. His real 
artist love of his work saved him, — the blessed, 
sacred passion for what is beautiful and elevated 
and pure. As the months passed by, the victory 
over himself became easier. At times he even 
wondered whether in very deed he had been so 
mad, so foolish, as to think of Miriam Sanford 
otherwise than as a perfectly beautiful creature, 
made to be admired by all artists — at a safe 
distance. 

Since their arrival at Lormois, Raoul had been 
once only to Paris, and that was to visit the 
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Salon. His picture was a little less badly placed 
than his pictures usually were, but it was not on 
the line, and it passed almost unnoticed by the 
art critics. Raoul was astonished not to feel 
more indignation at this injustice. The picture 
was still full of faults, but it had great vigor of 
drawing, a real feeling for color, and great spirit 
in its composition. But that was the picture 
finished, half forgotten already, — the picture of 
the past. All his ambitions centred in the future 
picture, which he felt sure would at last be appre- 
ciated. Raoul knew that he had talent, and talent 
always ends by asserting itself. 




IX. 

|HE noble Prince di Cavalmonte bad 
been greatly staggered by the warning 
whispered in his ear toward the end 
of the Sanford entertainment. Before 
long, however, he felt reassured. Life went on as 
usual with the Americans, — more extravagantly 
than ever, perhaps. Miriam's last ruinous fancy 
had been for a pair of small, perfectly while horses, 
of singular beauty and fabulous price. She had 
heard that a dethroned majesty had thought of 
buying them, but had found them too absurdly 
dear. Miriam, who had hesitated, hesitated no 
more, and was as happy as a chUd over a new 
plaything. She caused the lovely horses, almost 
imperceptibly harnessed to the daintiest Victoria 
she had been able to find in Paris, to be driven 
n. to the gate, so that her fianc^ could duly admire 
dis-hem. His admiration was unbounded, and most 
Sticere. A girl in her senses, had she any fear 
once the sohdity of her fortune, would not thus 
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throw away money. So it was with genuine 
enthusiasm that he exclaimed, ^' You are an 
angel ! " 

" They are for the bridal turn-out I They shall 
take me to church on my wedding-day," answered 
the " angel." 

^' And when shall that be, — that blessed, long- 
waited for day?" 

" Some time in April. April is a pretty wed- 
ding month ; then we can have the summer for 
travelling, and begin our receptions with the 
coming season. Let us say the 25 th of April. 
My uncle will be back in time to give me 
away." 

"How shall I live till then? And you have 
good news of that excellent Mr. Sanford? He 
is satisfied with things in America, with his 
busmess, with the mine?" 

Miriam turned and looked a little sharply at 
her future lord. Something in the tone of his 
voice struck her as strange. Then she found 
that the mixture of a lover's tender phrases and 
the anxiety about the silver-mine was rather an 
odd mixture. But she answered quietly, "He 
seems as well pleased as usual. My uncle is of 
the taciturn kind ; he does not like writing, 
and often cables to let us know that he is 'all 
right.' " 

And so each day the prince came to pay his 
court dutifully, bringing with him lovely flowers 
or bonbons; fashionable love must be fed on 

5 
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sweets, and perfumed with rare blossoms. The 
Italian each day also found his lady-love more 
charming, more bewitching, more bewilderingly 
beautiful. If Miriam considered that the first 
duty of every man was to be in love with her, 
she chose that her husband should be more in 
love than any one else; so in their long Ute-i^- 
ate interviews she fairly turned the prince's 
head. 

He had considered his marriage with a very 
rich woman as the inevitable consequence of 
his title and his own moderate means; he had 
scarcely hoped to find in the accomplishment 
of this duty so much delight. He was not 
thirty, and Miriam was the most exquisite crea- 
ture he had ever seen. And such facility for 
conversation ! He liked to imagine how his 
wife would be received by his noble relatives 
and friends. It would be impossible, he thought, 
that she should be treated as were many Amer- 
ican heiresses who had married noblemen. 
Who would dare remind her that her father 
and uncle had been rough miners, and had 
acquired their fortune by a mere stroke of good 
luck? Who would not bow before that regal 
beauty who held her head so proudly, who was 
not only beautiful but learned, speaking Italian 
as fluently as she spoke French, who was able to 
discuss art and literature, and many other matters, 
of which not only the women but most of the 
men of his set were profoundly ignorant? He 
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would see himself that his " Principessa " was duly 
admired and appreciated. 

He, having had but small taste for study in his 
youth, had been educated by a tutor who con- 
sidered that his mission in life was to avoid all 
trouble to his noble pupil. His noble pupil natu- 
rally remained singularly ignorant. But he never- 
theless had a slight varnish of knowledge; he 
had at his disposal a certain number of phrases 
which long usage had polished; he possessed 
enough tact to avoid dangerous depths, and ^ould 
always find pretty caressing words to tell a woman 
that she was beautiful; and so he made his 
way in society without exposing his shameful 
ignorance. 

What must be said in his defence is, that two- 
thirds of his fellow nobles in Italy are in the same 
case. So that these young men are irreproachably 
attired, — and few men dress with as much care, — 
so that they are good horsemen, can dance grace- 
fully, know how to pay court to heiresses, and man- 
age to put an ardent expression in their handsome 
brown eyes, they accomplish their destiny. They 
know from their childhood that the paternal for- 
time is less than it is supposed to be, or that it is 
dwindling away, or that it has entirely vanished ; 
they know also — it is what they understand most 
easily of all — that their blue blood forbids them 
to work with their hands or with their brain, and 
that as the inevitable consequence of this state of 
things the only way in which they can procure for 
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themselves the luxuries of which they stand in 
need is to many a very rich woman ; and toward 
that end they bend all the power of whatever in- 
telligence has been bestowed upon them. Noble 
heiresses are rare ; they are also hard to please, 
and seek wealth as well as a title. European 
commercial fortunes are looked upon with some 
disfavor. The shop should be distant from the 
palace. American shops being separated from 
the palaces by a very wide and deep ocean, young 
Americans have been, for years past, greatly courted 
by titled fortune-hunters. Often, terribly often, 
these marriages are lamentable failures ; the young 
wives are made to understand that a shopkeeper's 
daughter must pay for the honor of a noble alli- 
ance by much humility and unbounded self- 
denial. 

Mr. Sanford returned to the bosom of his loving 
family quite unexpectedly. He walked into the 
sitting-room, a comfortable place, far from the 
grand deserted reception-rooms, and where all 
his women-folk happened to be assembled. He 
had driven up in a hack, and carried a valise in 
his hand. Mr. Sanford never had known how to 
make use of his fortune. He was an undemon- 
strative man, though an excellent husband and a 
good father. He scarcely answered the various 
exclamations which greeted his return, the ques- 
tions as to why he had not cabled, why he had 
not ordered the carriage, etc. 

Miriam especially, as she stood buttoning her 
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gloves before going out for a drive, shrugged 
her shoulders. Her uncle's education was sadly 
defective. 

" Going out, Miriam ? " 

" Yes, Uncle. The prince is coming for Mattie 
and me. Did you see my white horses at the 
door?" 

" I did. A very pretty team." 

"Fabulously dear; but I do not regret the 
money." 

"Paid for?" demanded the Yankee, in his 
short, telegraphic style of conversation. 

"Not yet. There was some stupid mistake 
at the bank which I have not had time to make 
clear. I meant to pass by there this morning, but 
I forgot all about it." 

She went on peacefully pulling up her very long 
gloves, and her uncle looked at her with a curious 
trembling of the upper lip. He was as fond of 
his niece as of his own girls. 

" I guess, Miriam, you had better give up your 
ride." 

Mr. Sanford clung to his Yankee "guessing," 
and invariably said ride for drive. 
But I promised the prince — " 
Ah ! so you are really engaged to him? " 
Yes ; and now that you have come back, the 
marriage can take place at once." 

"Just so; just so." 

He went on saying "just so" in a far-off, 
meditative way, unusual to him. 
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His wife rose suddenly, and placed her hands 
on his shoulders, forcing him to look at her. 

" John," said she in a trembling voice, " some- 
thing has happened. You are not yourself to-day. 
Tell me all, dear." 

He looked at her very tenderly, with the deep 
affection of many years welling up in his strong 
man's heart, — he, who had hoped to spare all 
trouble, all sorrow to those he loved. He kissed 
his wife, quite indifferent to the fact that the ca- 
ress had witnesses, and said a little unsteadily: 
" Yes, my darling, something has happened. In- 
stead of being very rich, we are very poor. The 
mine has ceased producing, the vein has suddenly 
fallen short ; it is exhausted, done for ; there is 
no hope of finding enough metal to pay the daily 
expenses." 

A few moments of intense silence. Miriam 
grew very white, and ceased pulling at her glove ; 
the others looked at Mr. Sanford, who seemed 
suddenly to have grown much older. Mrs. San- 
ford, who during the years of prosperity had 
allowed herself to be put a little in the back- 
ground by the young members of the family, was 
the first to rally. She said very quietly, — 

" Well, dear, we have been poor together before 
to-day, and we managed very well ; we shall man- 
age very well again, never fear. Only with the 
girls it is different. They cannot remember the 
time when we were poor. It will be hard on 
them." 
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Mattie and Joan arose in their turn. Mattie 
was cridng softly ; Joan, who had just come from 
the atelier^ seemed not only composed, but full 
of spirit. 

"Why, mother," exclaimed the small maiden, 
" you shall see that you and father are not the only 
brave ones of the set ! After all, workers are 
much happier than idlers. We must all start off 
for New York at once. I shall try to find some 
portraits to paint, — cheap ; I was going to ex- 
pose one next year, — the professors all say I 
have talent, — and sha*n't I work with pleasure 
now?" 

" Joan is right," said her father, looking affec- 
tionately at the excited girl. " We must sell off 
everything we possess here, and sail as soon as 
possible. Some friends think they will be able to 
find me work in an insurance office." 

And still Miriam stood motionless, like a white 
statue of despair. 

Ruined, absolutely ruined 1 She remembered 
her talk with her uncle when she came of age, and 
his advice that she should not put all her eggs in 
one basket. The basket had fallen and the eggs 
were all crushed. And the prince; and her 
marriage ; and the gorgeous robes of many hues, 
and the happy, golden plans for summer travel, 
for presentation to her husband's family; and 
the superb h6tel, on the purchase of which she 
and the prince had agreed after many visits 
to the lovely mansion, and much hesitation as 
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to whether the ball-room would prove large 
enough? 

The others grew uneasy at this silence. Mr. 
Sanford said pityingly: "My poor Miriam, it is 
hardest on you, since it knocks your fine mar- 
riage on the head. Fortunately you are not, I 
suppose, madly in love with your Italian." 

These words jarred on Miriam's irritated 
nerves ; her uncle had a way of saying " Italian " 
with a broad /, which was exasperating. 

" Giulio, at least, is very much in love with 
me, and will marry me with or without the 
mine." 

She looked so proudly defiant that no one 
liked to say what each and all thought, what, in 
the depth of her heart, she knew to be the very 
truth. 

At that moment a servant announced the 
prince. Miriam was a brave girl in her way ; she 
would speak to him at once, tell him of the ruin, 
see of what metal was made the great love of 
which he spoke so well. 

She found him in the boudoir, where she usu- 
ally received him. He carried in his hand a 
bunch of loose roses of most exquisite hues, and 
offered them with a pretty speech in his soft, har- 
monious tongue, which seems made for lover's 
protestations. 

Miriam took the roses, looked at the handsome, 
perfectly attired young man, and felt a little less 
brave than a minute before. How could such a 
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holiday lover as that shield her from the bitter 
storm? 

"I dreamed of you this night, my beautiful 
fiancee, indeed, I dream of you day and night ; 
your visage is ever before me. You were dressed 
in your magnificent wedding-dress, and you stood 
by my side. Tears fell from your eyes, bridal 
tears, which as they fell became most exquisite 
diamonds. I stooped to pick them up, meaning 
to make a regal crown of them for my princess, 
but there were too many ; they made a sort of 
glittering carpet on which we walked. Dreams 
' are but foolish things. What should we have to 
do with tears?" 

" What, indeed ! " answered Miriam. 

The prince found that she did not do justice to 
that pretty fancy of his, which he had worked 
over as he drove to the house ; and having nothing 
to add to the pretty fancy, he looked lovingly at 
his future wife. He was very much in love, most 
sincerely, as passionately as his rather shallow 
nature would allow. Yes, Miriam was beautiful, 
very beautiful. He then saw that she was pale. 

" Your uncle has returned, so the servant told 
me. His health is good ? " 

" Yes, thank you." 

" And our marriage can take place at once, 
then? Your trousseau is nearly finished; the 
workmen can begin the changes we require to be 
made in the h6tel ; the invitations had better be 
sent out a little early." 
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" They shall be sent out as soon as you like, 
Giulio ; it all rests with you." 

** I shall always, and in all things, await your 
orders, my beautiful Miriam." 

Miriam hesitated a moment, and looked into 
the big brown eyes ; the big brown eyes quailed a 
little under her singular glance. 

''My uncle has come back with bad news. 
Prince. If indeed we send out the invitations 
to the wedding, you will marry a penniless girl. 
I am absolutely, irrevocably ruined." 

Then the warning whispered in his ear was a 
serious warning, and he had taken no heed of it. 
He was engaged to this girl who sat by him 
silently awaiting his answer, awaiting her doom. 
She knew, of course, that he could not marry her ; 
how could he ! He had twenty thousand francs 
a year, scarcely enough to supply his bachelor 
wants; bow then could he marry? It would be 
folly, — a folly he never one moment thought of 
committing ; but how was he to reconcile his de- 
cision with his oft-repeated vows of disinterested 
love? It was very awkward, very annoying, es- 
pecially as, with it all, he continued to be much 
in love. Feeling that he could no longer keep 
silence, he muttered, " But it is not possible ; so 
large a forttme cannot in one moment vanish. 
Something will remain, — half, perhaps." 

" From what my uncle said just now, I judge 
that nothing will remain ; he has not had time to 
enter into details. He has accepted a position in 
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an insurance office ; my cousins will have to earn 
their own bread. They are all very brave, much 
braver than I, because — well — I loved — my 
affianced husband/' and Miriam's voice trembled 
a Kttle. 

" And I, beautiful Miriam — I, who adore you ! 
You are the most lovely, the most enchanting 
woman I ever knew. How shall I be able to live 
without you?" 

Miriam looked at her affianced husband with 
proud delight. The proud delight vanished as the 
prince hastened to add : " Life with you would have 
been one long dream of happiness ! I knew^ of 
course, that I must marry a very large fortune, but 
I scarcely dared hope that the fortune would be 
presented to me by such perfect hands. And all 
that must crumble away, leaving nothing but re- 
gret. And I must go on wearily, seeking once 
more the fortune without which a man in my 
station cannot marry. It is too hard, — I, who 
loved you so fondly ! " 

And the prince, in his very real sorrow, lifted 
up his big brown eyes, and the big brown eyes 
were full of genuine tears. 

" I pity you greatly, Prince," remarked Miriam, 
with an irony of which the Italian was quite 
unconscious. 

" Ah ! and I am to be pitied — we are to 
be pitied — we should have been so happy, so 
envied; we should have made the handsomest 
couple in all Italy. Ah 1 it seems to me that I 
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never loved you so much as now that I must lose 
you." 

" Since we are affianced, why not many me? " 

" Ah, if I could ; but you know that it is an 
impossibility ; we should be poor ; we should be 
ridiculous; and my parents would refuse their 
consent to such a marriage." 

" You are of age, I believe." 

" One is never of age in our coimtry, where 
marriage is concerned. Besides, I repeat, I honor 
my dear parents, who — " 

"Spare yourself the trouble of praising your 
parents, who were so well pleased to welcome my 
American dollars. I would not marry you now, 
beg as you might. You may go." 

And Miriam rose quietly, grandly, with perfect 
composure. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the prince, with imdoubted 
sincerity, " how I love you, how I love you ! 
Never shall I find another woman comparable 
to you. I cannot let you go in anger. T will 
write to my parents. Let me come and see you 
again, at least. Who knows if better news may 
not come? Half your fortune would content 
my parents ; with but a quarter I should marry 
you, even had I to send legal summons to my 
father." 

Miriam turned and regarded her lover with a 
pitying smile, so full of contempt that it served 
well as a verbal answer ; then without a word she 
strode majestically from the room. The prince 
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glanced at the roses on the table, glanced also 
round the luxurious boudoir where so often he 
had dreamed of uncounted wealth and conjugal 
happiness, then hastily snatching his hat, he 
rushed out of the house. 

Miriam, still outwardly calm, entered the sitting- 
room, where the family consultation was going on. 
The interview with the Prince di Cavalmonte had 
been short. 

"Well?" queried Mr. Sanford. 

"The prince loves me more than ever; he 
wept over the bitter destiny which forces him 
to seek another heiress, I assure you I was 
greatly moved; I feel for him. Nevertheless, 
it was a delicious scene. Oh, could you have 
heard him, — liave seen him I " 

And the wretched girl, no longer able to re- 
strain herself, burst into wild, hysterical laughter, 
which ended in sobs. 

It was not without difficulty that her kind aunt 
soothed her, with loving words, into something 
like composure, and persuaded her to lie down ; 
then, very late in the evening, thanks to the doc- 
tor's prescription, she sank into a heavy sleep, 
and thus forgot that penniless maidens have noth- 
ing in common with princes, — with the glory 
and splendor of "Vanity Fair." 




]HE Tuin was complete, uremediable. 
Mr. Sanford on his arrival in Amer- 
ica had at once undeistood the case. 
The mine was in an out-of-the-way 
place, and the acting member of the finn had 
always been Josiah Blizzard. On the preceding 
journey Blizzard had gone into details with his 
partner, had shown him plans, and just at this 
time the dividends suddenly increased to a fabu- 
lous sum, seemmg to warrant the wildest hopes. 
These dividends had been mostly paid out of 
Blizzard's own pocket, as Mr. Sanford only dis- 
covered on his last visit to America ; and while 
he was buying, at a very high rate, all the shares 
he could find, according to his niece's desire, 
Blizzard was quietly getting rid of nearly all 
those he possessed. Never had he made a 
better investment of his money than when he 
added a large sum to the dividends given out 
to the various shareholders. Soon the market 
was flooded with shares, which were eagerly se- 
cured, as the prosperity of the Blizzard and 
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Sanford mine had been cleverly trumpeted to 
the world; but very shortly speculators discov- 
ered that these shares, once so difficult to obtain, 
were now too easily procurable, and vague ru- 
mors spread abroad. These rumors had reached 
the ears of Mr. Sanford, necessitating his sudden 
departure from Paris, as we have seen; but he 
arrived in New York too late to save an)rthing 
from the wreck. Not that the disaster had been 
made public. The work still went q| at the 
mine, but the amount of silver yielded could 
not meet the daily expenses. Six months hence 
there would be nothing; the vein would be 
entirely exhausted. All the buildings, the vil- 
lage even which had sprung up in the neighbor- 
hood of the mine, must soon disappear. Mr. 
Blizzard remained a very rich man ; the Sanfords 
were ruined. 

As Mr. Sanford explained all this to bis wife, 
he did not show exceeding indignation. BUz- 
zard was a sharp business man, a very clever 
man, and he (Mr- Sanford) had been outwitted ; 
he ought not to have allowed himself to be 
outwitted; he should have known better than 
to leave all the business in his partner's hands, 
contenting himself with a trip now and then to 
the mine; he had looked at things through 
Blizzard's spectacles. The great mistake had 
been that they had left their natural home to 
go abroad. 

Ever)rthing was put up for sale, — all the fine 
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furniture, the pictures, the horses, the carriages, 
the women's jewels^ even ; Miriam's lovely white 
horses were taken back, at a great discount; 
the beautiful trousseau was useless now, and the 
bill yet unpaid, for the Sanfords had half-yearly 
accounts, which were settled by the family man 
of business, — the ladies could not be expected 
to concern themselves with such trifles. 

\Vhen Mr. Sanford, who now took the direction 
of affairs, examined these various accounts, he 
was startled to see how much money had been 
spent in the space of a few weeks only. 

The sale of all they possessed would no more 
than cover the debts. The house was a hired 
one; so that in fact, apart from the works of 
art and the jewels, a hurried auction sale of 
their belongings would not be very remunerative. 
Nevertheless, it attracted a great crowd to the 
forsaken, dismantled mansion, now open to all 
comers. 

There is always a feeling of curiosity to behold 
the outward signs of a sudden ruin. The Prince 
Cavalmonte himself could not refrain from follow- 
ing the noisy crowd through the beautiful rooms 
where he had been wont to pay his court to the 
lovely heiress, He felt real sorrow when he saw 
the auctioneer perched on a chair, and proclaim- 
ing in a hoarse, loud voice the merits of each 
object offered for sale. When they were hustled 
into the boudoir, where instinctively the prince 
looked for the roses he had last brought his 
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affianced wife, and which in her angry, haughty 
haste she had left where she had laid them 
down, the prince felt a little choking sensation 
in his throat ; never had he cared for any woman 
as he had cared for the beautiful American. He 
bought a small Diaz, a pretty picture represent- 
ing a shady nook, with the inevitable bright red 
spot just where the sunlight fell ; it was a favor- 
ite picture of Miriam's. He had hoped that her 
portrait would be sold with the rest, — a superb 
full-length portrait by a celebrated American ar- 
tist ; but that and the other family portraits had 
been removed. 

The Sanfords had lefl their magnificent home 
before the sale. Indeed, the immense place had 
become odious to them all. The servants, with 
the exception of two, had been at once dismissed. 
The reception-rooms were all shut up, and soon 
took the dusty and dismal aspect of abandon- 
ment, and the family table seemed but a speck 
in the vast dining-hall. So, as soon as possible, 
they had all taken refuge in a small hotel on the 
other side of the river, as far as possible from 
the old haunts and their former acquaintances ; 
even there they felt that their story was known, 
and though they did not take their meals at the 
table d^hdtCy the looks which followed them as they 
went up or down stairs were exasperating. 

Immediately after all debts were paid they 
were to sail for New York. As Mr. Sanford 
was going to secure the cabins, Miriam said 

6 
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quietly, "You need not take a berth for me. 
Uncle." 

Mr. Sanford looked at his niece aghast. He 
had felt particular pity for her, guessing that 
she fretted for her Italian. She was very pale 
and very silent, scarcely Hstening to the family 
discussions as to whether in New York they had 
better go to a boarding-house or take a " flat " in 
the new part beyond Central Park, and whether 
it was better to think of giving French and 
Italian lessons, or attempt a sort of literary 
French reading-class, etc. Joan had already 
written to a friend to secure a modest studio 
for her ; but the idea that Miriam would refuse 
to follow their fortunes, to take her part in the 
brave, cheerful struggle against poverty, had not 
entered her uncle's honest brain. Finding noth- 
ing to say, he stared at his niece; but she 
answered his look of amazement with great 
serenity. 

"I have been thinking the matter over very 
seriously, dear Uncle. It is pleasant to feel that 
you and Aunt Sarah look upon me as on your 
own children; but I am not your child. I am 
of age, and I have determined to try my luck 
on this side of the ocean." 

"Why, Miriam, my girl, you have gone clean 
out of your senses ! What could you do here, 
alone and penniless?" 

"I do not expect to be quite penniless. I 
have always gone halves in all the purchases 
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and expenses, have I not? Therefore half of 
what the sale brings will come to me. My 
share will enable me to live for some time, 
until I can make my own living — as an actress. 
Yes, I have talent; everybody has told me so, 
and I would rather be an actress than give les- 
sons in New York. I hate America. When we 
spejit a winter there, some years back, I always 
longed for Paris. If I did not like New York 
when I had every luxury the place could afford, 
what would it be now that I should have to 
run after the street-cars, or struggle through the 
mud or snow? Then, too, I still have faith in 
our mine, in spite of all. The works have not 
been entirely stopped, which proves that all in- 
terested in the affair do not take as dismal a 
view of it 2iS you do." 

By way of answer Mr. Sanford laid a cablegram 
before his niece's eyes ; it said : — 

" Works stopped. All hope given up*\ 

Miriam grew a little paler still, but with 
obstinate faith she answered: "The works may 
be resumed ; the vein exhausted in one quarter 
may be as rich as ever in another. If I only 
had money, the work should be pushed on 
actively." 

What Miriam did not say, but what her uncle 
guessed, was, that if she clung so desperately 
to the hope of seeing her fortune once more 
spring from the bowels of the earth, it was that. 
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in spite of her bitter anger against the prince, she 
could not yet give up all hope of being his wife. 
What also she could not say, but what she 
thought was, that her triumphant beauty was to- 
day what it had been yesterday, that, since eter- 
nally she had been adored, she would continue to 
be adored, and if the Prince di Cavalmonte could 
not marry a penniless girl, others, braver or 
richer, or more really in love, might yet be proud 
and happy to lay a fortime at her feet. In order 
to be courted she must be seen, and she meant to 
be seen. She would stay in Paris, because she 
did not wish to marry one of her countrymen. 
All this Mr. Sanford vaguely understood, and it 
greatly saddened that worthy man. Of course he 
knew that Miriam must do as she liked ; even had 
she not been of age, he professed so great a re- 
spect for the liberty of others that he would not 
have forced his niece to return to America with 
him ; but he had thought Miriam cared enough 
for them all not to have separated her life from 
theirs. 

And so things went on as quietly as. though 
such a catastrophe had been a common occur- 
rence, fit, indeed, to excite passing curiosity, pass- 
ing pity, too ; quickly forgotten, however, in the 
whirl of human events. The sale produced a 
large sum; but as large sums also were owing, 
when the last farthing had been paid there re- 
mained but about twenty-four thousand francs. 
Mr. Sanford gave half the sum to his niece. Had 
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she consented to accompany him to America, the 
little nest-egg need not have been divided, as 
Miriam would then have shared the common 
home, and have sought, as her cousins meant to 
do, to earn a little money. It seemed hard that 
she should have one half of all that remained ; 
but, as she had observed, all the household ex- 
penses had been, from the very first, equally 
divided, and she had paid her share, having in 
her own hands half of the Sanford fortune. It 
was therefore strictly just that the arrangement 
should stand to the last. Only it was more strictly 
just than fair. Mattie, for one, was highly indig- 
nant with her cousin, and the long, close intimacy 
between these two, who were so nearly of the 
same age, was somewhat shaken. Mattie, being 
a true Ame;:ican, was not much in the habit of 
hiding her feelings, and some sharp words were 
exchanged between the cousins. But the parents 
interfered; they would not allow ill-feeling to 
spring up, adding its bitterness to the sadness of 
ruin. Mr. Sanford, in his straightforward, manly 
way, said : — 

'' Miriam is free to shape her own course, Mat- 
tie. She is sanguine about the future ; and for 
my part, I am glad to think that she has a little 
money of her own. A girl alone needs more help 
than a united family like ours ; we shall do very 
well, since I have had the good luck to secure 
a position. And you know, Miriam, if you find 
that it does n*t pay over here, you can always find 
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a refuge among us. We have shared our good 
days, we can share evil days also. I, for one, 
shall never forget that you are my brother Phil's 
daughter." 

Miriam was greatly touched. She felt that she 
had never before appreciated her uncle. He had 
not appeared to advantage in the magnificence of 
their Paris life ; he had seemed out of place, ill 
at ease, never knowing how to dispose of the 
superfluous vitality which Nature had bestowed 
upon him. His youngest daughter was singularly 
like him. Miriam, not belonging to a demon- 
strative nation, merely looked up at him and 
said: — 

" You are very good to me, Uncle, and you shall 
see that I am not ungrateful. I hope to be able 
to send you back, in a year or two, at least half 
my share of the money. I quite understand that 
Mattie should think it unfair that I should take 
half, but if I had not a Utde money in hand I 
should not be able to manage at all." 

" Try to make it last, my dear. You have not 
been accustomed to economize," observed Mrs. 
Sanford, in her quiet, motherly manner. 

" Never fear, Aunt 1 I ha^ve already made my 
plans. I shall board cheaply, and work all day ; I 
shall spend very little." 

The parting was very quiet. Miriam accom- 
panied the family to the station; then, as the 
train moved slowly off, she ran forward as though 
she regretted her resolution, but she merely called 
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out, " Write soon ! " Then she stood still, look- 
ing rather wistfully at the handkerchief her uncle 
waved by way of last farewell. 

At last she turned away. She was quite alone 
in the big, heartless city. 




XI. 

■NE f^r, soft spring day the celebrated 
comic actor, Favel, was quietly en- 
joying his " Figaro." That paper was 
enthusiastic over Pavel's rendering of 
a new part the evening before, and the actor 
smilingly acknowledged the justice of each re- 
mark, with a slight nodding of the round bullet 
head and a gentle caressing of his shaven chin. 
Of course the journalist might have said a little 
more about the actor's extraordinary intel%ence, 
the way in which he gave life and intensity to 
the author's conception. Those poor authors, 
what limp and feeble creations theirs would be 
without his help ! If only the critic had con- 
sulted him before writing his article he would 
have given him some uaefiil hints, and the article 
would have been more interesting, with a much 
shorter mention of inferior actors. But it was a 
fairly good article, after all, and since it had ap- 
peared in the " Figaro," he would send his card 
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to the author, — a thing he rarely deigned to do. 
Journalists should not be spoiled. 

The pleasant sunshine came into FaveFs study, 
as though it also were paying court to the suc- 
cessful actor, and the pleasant sunshine lighted 
up a very pretty room, somewhat encumbered 
with bronzes and pictures and knick-knacks, but 
very pretty, nevertheless. The pictures on the 
walls were usually signed by known artists, who 
above the signature had written these words : 
" A mon ami Favel." The bronzes and tall 
Japanese vases were also in general spontaneous 
ofiferings of enthusiastic admiration. Favel was 
the man of the day ; and when an actor is really 
a fevorite in society, the sort of incense there 
offered to him is even more intoxicating to vanity 
than the applause from a crowded house. The 
clever actor was a very vain man. 

He was interrupted in his reading by his ser- 
vant, — a man in a dark and severe livery, who 
announced that a lady wished to see Monsieur. 

" Say that I am not at home." 

The servant, who knew his master, hesitated a 
moment, then added : " The lady would take no 
denial. And — she is young and very beautiful." 

" Ah ! Well, then, let her come in. Did she 
give no name ? " 

" No, Monsietu"." 

Favel looked at himself in the glass, and ar- 
ranged his loose blue cravat becomingly on his 
velvet morning jacket. He quickly threw the 
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*' Figaro " on one side, and opened his Moli&re. 
A heavy fold of his brow told of deep thought 
and anxious study. Ak ! if Moliere could only 
have had the benefit of his observations ! Or if, 
at least, modem directors would listen to his ideas 
on the interpretation of Tartuffe or Alceste ! 

He was so deeply sunk in his meditations that 
he did not lift his head when the visitor was 
introduced; but as the rustle of her dress be- 
came audible, he started with a perfectly natural 
start, and bowing gravely, excused himself in 
well-chosen phrases. His studies were so absorb- 
ing ! — No ambassador could have been more 
solemnly courteous or less encouraging. Yet his 
visitor was really very beautiful and remarkably 
well-dressed. But women, like journalists, should 
be kept at a certain distance, otherwise a man's 
life would no longer be his own. An artist like 
Favel is so terribly run after and courted. Yet 
even while keeping the lady at a respectful dis- 
tance, he had a certain pleasure in looking at 
her. It seemed to him, also, that he had some* 
where seen her before. 

'' Can I be so fortunate as to be of use to you, 
Madame?" 

" You can help me greatly if you will, Mr. Favel. 
But I see that you do not remember me. Yet 
three months ago you did us the honor of ac- 
cepting an invitation, and I have not forgotten 
the graceful compliment you paid my cousin and 
myself when we acted in M. Lacroix's play." 
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" Ah ! yes, certainly, certainly. I beg your 
pardon for not recognizing you at once, Miss 
Sanford. But you wore 'a costume that evening; 
yes, certainly." 

Mr. Favel was slightly troubled. He had seen 
something about the Sanfords in the papers not 
long before, — the announcement of a marriage, 
or some bad news, he could not remember 
what, at the moment, so that he did not know 
whether his face should express deep concern 
or joyous congratulations. He was perplexed, 
and waited for further details before committing 
himself. 

Miriam, in her straightforward American way, 
looked at the hesitating actor, and said : '' You 
then told me, Mr. Favel, that I had talent, and 
could easily earn my bread by acting on a real 
stage. I was very rich then; I am penniless 
to-day, and I want to become an actress. What 
must I do in order to become one ? " 

FavePs perplexity increased visibly, and changed 
to real annoyance. He stroked his shaven chin, 
and muttered a few unintelligible words, punctu- 
ated by many a hum I fiill of doubt and irrita- 
tion. Then he smiled, and placed each finger 
of one hand against the corresponding finger of 
the other, — a favorite gesture with him ; and the 
grave, diplomatic, severely polite gentleman be- 
came what he really was, a rather insolent and 
low-minded actor. 

" So, my dear young lady, you believed all I 
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said to you and to your pretty cousin? I had 
been invited in order to compliment you; La- 
croix had so bothered me to accept your invita- 
tion that I allowed myself to be persuaded. And 
I did my duty. You expected flattery, and you 
got it" 

"But it was only flattery?" queried Miriam, 
trying to smile bravely, and not to show her cruel 
disappointment. 

" Nothing but flattery. On the poorest pro- 
vincial stage Lacroix*s play would have been 
better acted than it was at your house. Only 
you had pretty costumes and were agreeable to 
look upon ; and friends are bound to be enthu- 
siastic. Had you been trained from childhood, 
you could certainly have become as good .an ac- 
tress as many others, but for your foreign accent." 

"I have been told that it is scarcely notice- 
able. But then that also was flattery, doubtless. 
Do you not think that if I were to work seriously 
I might correct my accent and acquire the ex- 
perience I lack? I feel that I have some talent ; 
and I should be so brave, so patient, too." 

She was very much in earnest, very beautiful 
too, in her earnestness, and the actor became less 
harsh in his frankness. 

" My poor child ! you do not know what you 
are imdertaking. You might succeed after all, 
for you are evidently intelligent, you have plenty 
of energy, and what is more important than all 
the rest, you are beautiful. But you would need 
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at least three years of preparation 3 you would 
be in competition with girls far better prepared 
than you to struggle to the front, who in order 
to do so would not hesitate to make use of argu- 
ments which you would not employ, and who 
abo have the advantage of being younger. How 
old are you?" 

" I am one-and-twenty." 

**And how will you live until you have com- 
pleted your education ? " 

''I have a little money; enough to support 
me a year, — longer, perhaps." 

" And your fortune is lost ? " 

" Absolutely. All the other members of my 
family have gone to America to find some work 
there. I preferred to remain here." 

" It was a mistake, — a great mistake." 

Then the actor said no more ; he surveyed his 
visitor with critical eyes. Miriam felt annoyed 
by the persistence of this scrutiny; sRe flushed 
under it, then nervously arose. 

"I tegret that I should have disturbed your 
meditations to no purpose," said she, bitterly. 

It was her first experience of the way in which 
Miriam Sanford, a poor girl, was in future to be 
treated. The experience was a cruel one. It 
seemed to her that she still saw that same Favel 
bowing before her in the splendid ball-room and 
congratulating her on her wonderful talent. In 
spite of her attempts at restraint, tears of indig- 
nation sprang to her beautiful violet eyes. Favel 
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rose also and said, more kindly than he had yet 
spoken : — 

"I should like to do something for you, but 
I hesitate to encourage you, because I know so 
well what disappointment awaits you. Should 
you persevere, and I see that all I have said 
has excited more anger than conviction, go to 
this address, and give my card to my old com- 
rade, Clayron ; he is an excellent professor, and 
will see if there is anything to be done with you. 
But if you need to earn your bread sooner than 
you could as an actress, come to me and I will 
then give you a word for the director of the 
Ch&telet or the Galt^ ; you are beautiful enough 
to be engaged at once as Fairy or Prince Char- 
mant in a scenic drama, imless your moral edu- 
cation prevents." 

Miriam's eyes now flashed, and the actor began 
to think that if on the stage she could thus ex- 
press varying emotions she might succeed after 
all. Miriam took the card he offered her, bowed, 
and withdrew in haste ; while he, still stroking his 
shaven chin, and smiling an odd, contemptuous 
smile, muttered : " She will come to it ; she will 
come to it." 




XII. 




|IRIAM had been greatly disturbed by 
her interview with the actor Favel, 
and more indignant even than sorrow- 
fill ; but her determination to triumph 
over all the difficulties she encountered was only 
strengthened. She went immediately to see the 
professor recommended by Favel, and made her 
arrangements with him. She could not think of 
presenting herself for admission at the Conserva- 
toire for some months to come, but the concours 
would not take place until the autumn. 

M. Clayron, though he belonged to the same 
theatre as his illustrious friend Favel, was a very 
different sort of man, and lived after a very dif- 
ferent fashion. His apartment was on the fifth 
floor of a somewhat musty old house in the Rue 
de rUniversit^ ; everything in his modest dwell- 
ing, from the little antechamber with its waxed 
red-brick floor, to the old-fashioned and well- 
worn salon furniture, spoke of small means, of an 
honorable, obscure life. Clayron was a married 
man, with several children, and he was never 
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likely to become societaire of his illustrious com- 
pany. He modestly played modest parts, which 
others refused; he played them well, and was 
scarcely ever mentioned by the critics of the day. 
An important part, he knew full well, would never 
be intrusted to him. 

But this modest, obscure actor was an incom- 
parable professor, better than many who directed 
the Conservatoire classes. Only, to be named at 
the Conservatoire, a man must have a wide-spread 
reputation, and Ckyron would never be known 
beyond a very small circle of appreciative friends. 
What he felt so well, understood so well, he was 
incapable of expressing on the stage; his ren- 
dering of a part was very intelligent, very correct, 
but absolutely wanting in brilliancy. He had 
been an excellent pupil of the Conservatoire, had 
obtained a first prize; at once engaged at the 
Fran^ais, he had been tried in important parts, 
and found wanting ; he had sunk almost imme- 
diately into what is called in stage slang ''les 
grandes utilit^s.'' He was esteemed ; the author 
and the director were sure that Clayron would 
always do his work conscientiously! Such men 
are very useful, for one can count upon them to 
replace a favorite actor at a moment's notice. 
Clayron, whose parts would in general scarcely 
fill two printed pages, knew by heart nearly all 
the principal rdles of Racine or Molibre. So he 
stayed on, glad to be kept at the Com6die, even 
on a humble footing, looking forward to the time 
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when he should have a right to a pension, and 
sad to think that he could scarcely hope to put 
aside enough for a decent "dot" for his two 
girls. He had had a son, who had died at fifteen, 
and the poor father had never recovered from the 
terrible shock of that death. 

Miriam told her story to M. Clayron, and the 
story interested the worthy man. He usually 
received ten francs a lesson from his pupils ; he 
offered to give Miriam a lesson every day for five 
francs an hour. He made her, at once, read a 
fable of La Fontaine, smiled at her inexperience, 
and read it after her. The fable no longer seemed 
the same. But Miriam looked at him with her 
bright, eager eyes. 

" I have good courage. Monsieur, and I shall 
work as none of your other pupils work, if you 
will only push me on rapidly. I must succeed." 

The actor smiled again, but his smile was sad, 
and his honest, plain, shaven face was full of 
kindness and compassion. 

" Unfortunately, Mademoiselle, hard work and 
the resolution to succeed do not always suffice. 
Otherwise my comrade Favel and I would not 
have had such different careers. There is the 
gift, which Nature puts into our cradles or refuses 
. us altogether. Perhaps you have it. Your great 
obstruction will be your accent." 

" But I have scarcely any accent ! I have lived 
in France nearly all my life; I have had only 
French teachers." 
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"In speaking you have not much accent; in 
reading you have more; on the stage it would 
be terribly evident. The very way in which the 
sound is sent forth, the construction of the throat, 
too, is not the same with Anglo-Saxons as with 
us. But it is not only strangers who have to 
undergo a special training in that respect; our 
southern or northern accents, those of the east 
and the west, all have to be fought against, con- 
quered only after years of unremitting efforts ; 
judge of what that training must necessarily be 
for a stranger." 

*' But I shall work so diligently." 

The actor was silent a moment, and Miriam 
surmised that he was not very sanguine as to her 
success. He raised his eyes, and she saw what 
honest, pitying eyes they were. Then he said 
kindly : — 

" You are a pupil with whom it will be interest- 
ing to work, for I believe you .to be intelligent as 
well as full of courage ; you have also beauty, and 
you may succeed after all. But if you knew what 
a career ours is for all who cannot struggle to the 
first rank, if you could guess at the hardships, the 
humiliations, the wounds not only inflicted on our 
vanity but on our most secret and respectable 
feelings, you would perhaps hesitate. Think also 
that you could not hope to begin your artistic 
life before three years, at the very least, and 
that those will be three of the most lovely years 
of your life; that a woman's success depends 
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greatly on her youth and her beauty. Have 
you thought of all these things seriously? Is it 
too late to return to your friends and share their 
destiny? You will find life alone in Paris, at 
your age and with your appearance, a singularly 
exposed life." 

So he whom she felt sincere in his interest, 
said just what her uncle had said, what Favel in 
his more brutal way had said. She ought to go 
back to America, she ought to give up all thought 
of struggling m Paris. But the warning was 
thrown away; Miriam would not go back to 
America and sink to the level of the numberless 
women, young and old, who there earn their 
bread by dint of hard work and painful efforts. 
She felt convinced that her beauty would be more 
justly appreciated in Europe than in America ; her 
success during the short season she had spent in 
New York had not been so great as according 
to her estimate of herself it ought to have been. 
She was considered haughty and " Frenchy ; " 
and "Young America," being somewhat spoiled, 
expects to be amused by the young ladies to 
whom he pays a desultory court. Miriam had 
never deigned to amuse her countrymen. She 
signified to M. Clajrron that she had resolved to 
remain in Paris. He bowed, and appointed an 
hour for the morrow's lesson. 

Then began for Miriam a life so different from 
her former life that she sometimes almost doubted 
her identity. 
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All her old acquaintances supposed that she 
had accompanied the other members of the 
family, and she wished that they should believe 
this. She had a horror of being seen in her pov- 
erty by those who had known her so rich and so 
triumphant. They should see her only when she 
should be once more triumphant, and she felt sure 
of that triumph. So she worked with such energy, 
such good-will, that her master took immense 
pleasure in directing her studies; he generally 
kept her beyond the hour agreed upon. 




XIII. 



J|IRIAM lived in a modest pension pat- 
ronized by Americans of moderate 
means, families abounding in young 
giris, small children, and a slight 
sprinkliDg of bored fatheis. These Americans 
were di removed from the aristocratic set that 
had gladly admitted the wealthy Sanfords to their 
ranks. They found their countrywoman very 
reserved, and after some ineffectual attempts at 
intimacy, they left her to heraelf, much to her 
satisfaction. 

Miriam had been greatly troubled when in- 
formed that she could not expect to be ready 
for the stage in less than three yeais. However, 
she felt certain that in half that time she should 
astonish the world by her talent, as she had 
already astonished it by her beauty. 

In the autumn she presented herself at the 
examination of candidates for admission to the 
Conservatoire, She was one of a great number. 
A first ordeal disposed of the majority of these 
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aspirants. The judges were grave, competent. 
The director, the principal professor, some emi- 
nent authors, too, found that Miriam recited her 
part with great spirit. But at the second ex- 
amination, from the greatly reduced number only 
a few were chosen, and now Miriam failed to meet 
all requirements ; her accent, always more notice- 
able when she was excited, was considered too 
marked. She was nevertheless encouraged to 
present herself the following year, as she un- 
doubtedly had talent. 

This decision was a terrible blow to Miriam, 
but the kind-hearted Clayron consoled her by 
promising her success, honestly too, for he could 
not understand why she should have been re- 
jected; when she recited her parts to him, her 
accent was half conquered. Evidently, in her 
emotion her accent had become too evident; 
but, after all, one could succeed as an actress 
without having studied at the Conservatoire, as 
had been repeatedly proved. 

As often happens, the professor became so 
much interested in his pupil, so earnestly desir- 
ous she should succeed, that he took it for granted 
she must become celebrated, and then her tri- 
umph would be his triumph, a compensation for 
his own failure as an actor. Who could say if 
some great author, becoming enthusiastic over her 
beauty and natural aptitudes, might not be glad 
to intrust her a grand r6le in some grand drama? 
She would be the Descl^e of some new Dumas, 
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and it would soon be known that this gifted being 
was the pupil of Clayron. 

But fotjfooi Miriam there was as yet only the 
disagreeable routine, the same round of hard 
work, hours spent in her solitary room commit- 
ting to memory the verses read with Clayron; 
and as time went on, bringing no excitement, no 
hope for some means of escape from her dire 
poverty, Miriam's courage began to fail her ; ter- 
rible fears for the future, anxieties about ways 
and means, beset her. Then she remembered 
the insolent advice of Favel, to try her chance 
in a f eerie. She pictured to herself what such 
a life would be, and tears of rage would fill her 
beautiful eyes. She would consent to appear 
nowhere except at the Frangais. 




XIV. 



j|N the other side of the ocean the 
struggle had also been a severe one. 
Joan, brave as she was, found great 
difficulty in inducing people to sit for 
portndts, even at ridiculously low prices, and the 
rent of her studio weighed heavily on her ; but 
she was not easily discouraged; she designed 
Christmas cards, and illustrated holiday books, 
in feet turned her hand to anything in her line, 
and she bore her reveises so cheeriiilly that she 
became a great favorite with her patrons. She 
had perhaps never been so happy as now, in the 
midst of this constant occupation. 

Mattie had been even less fortunate ; it was in 
vain for her to think of giving lessons in French 
or Italian ; the city was flooded with teachers 
much better trained than she. So after six 
months of ineffectual search for work she had 
consented to enter the office of her father's ex- 
partner, Josiah Blizzard, as a secretary at a very 
low figure. But the offer had to be accepted, for 
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Mr. Sanford's salary in the insurance office was 
very small. 

Under such ciicum stances Miriam, with her 
empty purse, could scarcely think of burdening 
the family, since she had retiised to share their 
£dlen fortunes at the outset. 

There was, however, one consolation for the 
poor girl. Clayron, who had tried to discourage 
her at first, became each day more sanguine as 
to her success. His accustomed ear scarcely 
heard the foreign accent against which he had 
battled so strenuously, and at times, when she 
acted a scene with him, he could but show his 
delight. He had become much attached to his 
pupil, in a fatherly way, and his wife and daugh- 
ters, with whom Miriam was now acquainted, 
were fond of the beautifiil itrangire. Her suc- 
cess became a matter of family pride, and all 
agreed it was well she had not entered the 
Conservatoire to follow the beaten track, as her 
progress would be much more rapid under her 
professor's care. The good Clayron tried to hint 
delicately that if Miriam's funds were running low 
she could continue her lessons without charge. 
But Miriam knew full well that these excellent 
people were themselves straitened as to means, 
and she would continue to pay five &ancs the 
lesson as long as her money lasted. But how 
long could it last? She did not dare to make 
any calculation. 

Miriam suspected, from her master's manner, 
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that he was planning a surprise for her. He 
caused her to learn a very brilliant part in a 
modem drama, and he was particularly severe 
and hard to please. Finally, after a deal of prac- 
tice, he declared himself satisfied, and called in 
his wife to enjoy the performance, for he was 
convinced that never was there a more intelligent 
critic than Madame Clayron; perhaps because 
that excellent woman had always shown a sturdy 
faith in his talent. Madame Clayron was over- 
joyed, and could not refrain from embracing both 
actors in her enthusiasm. 

" I am certain he will be pleased," she let fall. 

Then it all came out ; the secret was disclosed. 
He was the author of a celebrated play. He was 
about to bring it out, and was not satisfied with 
the actress to whom the leading part had been 
assigned, because she lacked the beauty which 
her rdle required. Clayron was acquainted with 
this celebrated author, and had spoken of his 
pupil, had praised her so warmly that the drama- 
tist had consented to give her a hearing. The 
interview was appointed for the following morn- 
ing. Miriam must wear a certain very becoming 
dress, and Miriam, flushed and excited, gratefiil 
for the interest shown in her, promised to wear 
the becoming dress and to look her very best. 

The celebrated author occupied an elegant 
mansion, his good fortune allowed him to surround 
himself with every luxury, and as Miriam entered 
the splendid salon with its soft perfume of flowers, 
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she felt at home. Her old happy life seemed for 
the moment revived, she wondered that she had 
not felt more deeply the loss of what had once 
seemed essential to existence. Ah ! it was be- 
cause she had been sustained, buoyed up by the 
hope now within her grasp. 

The celebrated member de/*Academie Franfaise 
was in no haste to receive the humble actor and 
his pupil, and Miriam felt a nervous irritation at 
the delay. Clayron, well accustomed to the man- 
ners of celebrated authors, was more patient. 

Finally the great man appeared, and begged 
Clayron and the young lady to come into his 
study. This study was bright with the summer 
sunshine, which indiscreetly played on the bald 
head and deeply furrowed face of the distinguished 
gentleman, who, now that he was ready to receive, 
was a very courteous gentleman indeed, and at 
once complimented Miriam on her appearance ; 
then he sank back in his arm-chair with a sigh, 
and Miriam surmised that she was not the first 
one who had that day presented herself, to be. 
judged and refused. She felt a strange fear that 
she was about to play her last card. 

While Clayron answered some questions as to 
his pupil's attainments, Miriam prepared herself 
to act with her professor, — a much more trying 
ordeal than to appear before a full house. Face 
to face with a single judge, her voice trembled 
and her accent became painfully noticeable as she 
went through with the first words of her part; 
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but she gained courage as she proceeded, and 
once or twice the author's heavy eyelids lifted, 
and something like a gleam of pleasure crossed 
his face. One is rarely indifferent to one's own 
productions. 

When the scene was ended there was a mo- 
ment's silence, then the great man rose and said : 
"Receive all my compliments, Mademoiselle; 
you have natural talent, your voice is good ; what 
a pity you are a foreigner ! I am much pleased, 
much pleased with you, and you could not be in 
better hands than those of M. Clayron. There is 
no more excellent professor in Paris. I shall write 
to you, my dear Clayron. I regret having an en- 
gagement which deprives me of the pleasure of 
listening to you further. Mademoiselle." 

At the threshold of the study the great man de- 
tained the actor a moment, while Miriam walked 
on. When Clayron rejoined her, she looked 
eagerly at him and met his kindly, pit3dng glance 
and read her fate. 

" It is the accent," muttered the worthy man ; 
" you were flurried, and so — and so — my poor 
child — I am so sorry, so very sorry ! " 

The two walked on awhile in silence. Then 
Miriam begged Clayron to go home, as he would 
be expected. It was such a lovely morning, she 
would take a stroll in the Tuileries gardens, which 
she must cross before reaching the pension. The 
poor girl wished to be alone ; so Clayron left her, 
accusing himself of having roused vain hopes. 
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Miiiam smiled as her kind friend bade her 
good-moming ; but when he had disappeared, all 
her assumed courage forsook her, and she threw 
back the thick veil which she always wore lest 
she might be recognized by old acquaintances, 
and gazed despairingly at the peaceful sky, as if 
in search of some help. Miiiam was not a re- 
ligious person, and to her the blue sky was only 
' the blue sky, she had no thought of what might 
be beyond ; but in her helpless, forlorn situation, 
in the bitterness of hn* anguish, it seemed that 
help must come to her from the bright sky. 

She did not say to herself that her hopes had 
been unreasonable, that she had been assured that 
nothing short of three years' traming could con- 
quer her accent, whereas scarcely more than a 
year had elapsed since her first lesson. She again 
and again repeated that fate was against her, and 
it was most hard, most unjust. 

Miriam had seated herself A little apart from 
the more frequented portions of the garden, and 
her reflections were not disturbed. It was an 
exquisite morning, and the merry voices of the 
children, hard by, came to her ears in a softened 
murmur; with her hands folded, her beautiful 
eyes wide open, she gazed at the bright sky. She 
scarcely noticed the few passers-by ; she scarcely 
heard the sound of their footsteps on the gravel. 
Suddenly an exclamation uttered near her made 
her start. She rose with a cry of alarm. Stand- 
ing before her, his two hands stretched eagerly 
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towards her, his handsome face all aglow with 
real delight, was the Prince di Cavalmonte. 
- " Miriam, my beautiful Miriam, you here ! " 

It was as though all the bitter months which 
had elapsed since they had last met had never 
existed ; as though they still were on the eve of 
their marriage day, and that he had a right to call 
her Miriam, as she to call him Giulio. Her first 
instinct, however, had been to fly. But as she felt 
the warm grasp of his hands, as she saw his eyes 
so beaming with gladness and with love, all her 
proud resolution vanished. She allowed him to 
sit by her, she allowed him to hold her hands ; 
she listened to the soft, melodious love- words 
which came so readily to his lips. She trembled, 
and the tears rushed to her eyes. She had been 
so forlorn only a moment before ; and now she 
felt that she was cared for, admired, that she was 
no longer alone in the cruel city; and that if 
others refused to appreciate her, Giulio at least 
knew how to value her. 

True, his appreciation had not gone to the ex- 
tent of marrying her, but all that was so long ago, 
and she had meanwhile understood how difficult 
it would have been for him to marry her. But at 
least he cared for her ; he would be her friend, — 
since he could be only that ; and she was so alone 
. in the world, so utterly friendless, how could she 
refuse the comfort offered her? And she did 
not refuse it. 




XV. 




ILAYRON and his wife shook their 
heads over the evident discourage- 
ment of the American pupil. The 
vague praise accorded to her dramatic 
talent, and vaguer hopes that she might yet con- 
quer her foreign accent, had brought about in the 
young girl a great change. Her eager wish to 
improve, her ardor, her intense effort to under- 
stand the advice given to her, were things of the 
past. She still had energy, but the long and pa- 
tient perseverance which allows nothing to daunt it 
was no longer hers. And yet the master had faith 
in his pupil's aptitudes. After a year or two she 
might force the doors of some important theatre. 
But would she be able to wait that length of time? 
Would her small store suffice ? He did not dare 
to question her, in spite of the friendly intimacy 
which had sprung up between them. 

Another thing troubled the actor. He had 
greatly admired the proud reserve of this beau- 
tiful girl, the apparent unconsciousness of any 
possible danger in her solitude, her almost 
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cloistered life, given up entirely to study, her 
care to muffle herself closely, so as to pass un- 
noticed in the crowded streets. He, who knew 
so much of the perils which suiround young 
and unprotected girls, could not sufficiently, in 
his long conjugal talks about the matter, praise 
Miriam. He had come to the conclusion that 
something in the American character, a certain 
proud purity, served as a charm to avert aU 
danger. Miriam, of course, could not be igno- 
rant that hers was an exposed life ; but she 
seemed indifferent to the fact, being always 
absolutely sure of herself, and heedless of dan- 
ger. And the actor would always end his ob- 
servations upon her with a favorite little phrase 
of his, — " II y des graces d'etat ! " His tender 
respect for this innocence, which was not, which 
could not be, ignorance, made him singularly 
careful in his choice of words, in his way of 
commenting on the parts Miriam interpreted. 
What puzzled him was, that this great reserve, 
this apparent impossibility of fully understanding 
the miseries of life, by no means prevented the 
girl from putting real passion into her acting. 

But since the summer day when Clayron had 
taken Miriam to the great man he noted a 
change in her, something more than relaxing 
ardor. 

Miriam was in love. He knew the symptoms 
too well not to be perfectly sure of it. With 
whom? How had it come about? He could 
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not force a confession. For Miriam's frank, 
hearty American nature accepted from the first 
a sort of affectionate intimacy, but the intimacy 
was more apparent than real. Beyond a cer- 
tain point everything was closed and a little 
mysterious. 

And the truth was that Miriam was in love. 
When the prince was her affianced husband, when 
she knew he was really in love with her, her own 
heart had not been greatly moved. She was fond 
of the handsome Italian, and she meant to be a 
very good ^ife to him, indulgent and affectionate. 
But now the case was very different. His cry of 
joy when they met had touched her. She had 
been so forlornly alone during those long, long 
months, she had been so astonished, so mortified, 
when she discovered that she could thus be 
abandoned and uncared for, that she was now 
like a poor half-starved creature in whose honor a 
banquet is spread. What she loved in Giulio, be- 
sides Giulio himself, was her own happy past, the 
glory and splendor of life, the glamour of gold, the 
repose of a hfe shielded from the dire and cruel 
necessities of hard work and bitter fears. Giulio 
still loved her ; he now understood that he had 
made a great mistake in abandoning her ; there- 
fore he would marry her, and all would be well 
once more. How much better this would be than 
struggling for an impossible success on a French 
stage, among people ^o would not, or could not, 
understand all her merits. 

8 
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And SO she listened with pleasure to the love- 
phrases. She uttered no reproaches for the deser- 
tion; why should she, since he repented of it, 
since he was now to make reparation ? But as he 
told her how beautiful she was, and how, night 
and day, her image had haunted him, she seemed 
once more to breathe, to live, to grow more lovely 
every moment, as a flower opens under the glad 
sunshine. The time which had elapsed since the 
crash had been a horrible nightmare ; now, she 
was awaking to life, and life was beautifid. 

Miriam could not receive the prince at the 
pension, and he was the first to understand this. 
But the June weather was exquisite, and almost 
every day Giulio and she met, here or there, — 
oftenest in the quiet comer of the Tuileries where 
he had first chanced to see her. They would stay 
together for an hour or so, and then part, after 
appointing their next rendezvous. Miriam, in a 
dazed dream, would spend the intervening time 
in recalling every word, every intonation of her 
lover. He, in the midst of his busy worldling's 
life, would think of her too, but after a somewhat 
different fashion, and swear to himself, with an 
ItaUan oath, that of all the women he had ever 
met, Miriam was not only the most beautiful but 
the most charming. 

Once he persuaded her to step into his open 
carriage and go with him to the green woods 
which border the river in the direction of Meudon. 
She noticed that the turn-out was very elegant, and 
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at a remark of hers he carelessly said that he was 
much richer than he had been. That explained 
everything, then. He had not been rich enough 
to marry her sixteen months before, when the crash 
came, but now he was rich enough to think only 
of his happiness and hers. 

In his long love-talks, however, he never spoke 
of marriage. But she would be patient ; the pro- 
posal was sure to come. 

One morning they met in the Champs Elys^es ; 
the prince proposed that they should enter the 
Palais de Tlndustrie; there would be but few 
visitors at the Salon at that hour, and it might 
amuse her to see the exhibition, which was on the 
eve of closing. Miriam readily consented. 

They walked slowly through the almost deserted 
rooms, talking in low tones, only now and then 
glancing carelessly at the pictures. Giulio did 
not care much for art ; his theory was that his 
own country-people, some centuries back, had 
done all there was to be done in that way, and 
that modem artists were rather useless imitators. 
As to Miriam, she would take a great fancy now 
and then to certain pictures, but she was not well 
up on the subject of art, and did not care to give 
herself any trouble about it. So the young people 
looked at each other more than at the numberless 
canvases on the wall, and finally seated themselves 
side by side. 

Miriam had noticed that the few visitors looked 
at her and her companion rather curiously, and 
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she felt ill at ease. She began to think that it 
was really time the prince should leave generalities 
and ask her, honestly, to be his wife. She deter- 
mined to bring about an understanding at once. 

But it is easier to resolve upon such a thing 
than to put it in execution. It is the man's part 
to propose marriage, and a giit, however peculiarly 
situated, hesitates to ask any explanations on such 
a subject. So Miriam let the time pass, lookii^ 
dreamily at a big picture — peasants resting at 
noontime in the fields — without seeing it, how- 
ever, and all the while listening to the sweet 
Italian syllables. But at a word of Giulio's she 
started. He had alluded to his departure from 
Paris. 

"You are going away ?" 

She was fully awake now, and looked at him 
with flashing eyes. He stood hei glance, and his 
own eyes were so full of passion that she felt 
reassured. His voice trembled a little as he went 
on, cautiously feelii^ his way. 

" I meant to go, like everybody else, after the 
Grand Prix, but I could not ; I was too happy 
to have found you, to so soon lose you again. 
Ah, Miriam, if you only loved me as entirely as 
I love you — " 

" I love you with my whole heart. What would 
you have more?" 

He took her hand in his and soflly stroked it. 

" If I could but carry you far, very far. I have 
a k>vely old villa on the Lake of Como, with shady 
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walks, with the water splashing at the foot of the 
marble steps. At night the garden is full of the 
love-song of nightingales, and you should see how 
the moonlight sleeps on the lake, along the broad 
paths and the greensward. There we should be 
alone, you and I, — you and I ! " 

The last words fell like a caress. Miriam longed 
to say, " When I am your wife you shall carry me 
off there." But the words would not come ; the 
dry lips parted, but there was no sound. Her 
eager eyes questioned her lover, though the lips 
were silent. He seemed disturbed, and his color 
came and went. But he continued : — 

" Why should it not be, my sweet Miriam, why? 
You are quite alone in the world, you hold your 
destiny in your own hands, and it might be a 
happy destiny, full of love, and secure from all 
evil. I am rich now. My wife — " 

" Your wife I " 

She could say no more, but she tore her hand 
from his grasp and looked at him ; her burning 
eyes seemed alone to live in the blanched face. 
He added hastily : — 

" Yes, my wife. I was forced to marry, and to 
marry in haste ; I had debts ; the marriage was 
arranged through an agency. She is from Cuba, 
extremely rich. Our union did not last three 
months, — a very she-devil ! But she had the 
title — we are both too good Catholics to think 
of divorce — and she was willing to pay for her 
rank. I have half her fortune, and we are both 
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free to do what we choose. Free ! Do you 
understand, Miriam, dearest Miriam? You alone 
would be my real wife ! " 

He became alarmed at her stony silence. 
Would she faint? Would there be a scene, with 
people thronging around them? What had she 
thought? What had she hoped for? 

But Miriam did not faint, and there was no 
scene. She even smiled, — such a pitiful smile, 
— and said, after a while: "Your real wife? 
The wife of a married man?" 

" As though such a marriage as mine cotmted ! " 

" You have made a mistake, Prince ; I am 
not what you think. Now, go 1 Never dare to 
speak to me, to look at me again. Do you not 
hear, do you not understand? Go ! or I shall 
call upon the first man who passes to protect 
me from the insult of your pretended love ! " 

"Ah, but it is real love, Miriam, passionate, 
undying love ! And, in spite of your cruel words, 
you, too, love me ! " 

She scarcely moved, and she ottered not a 
sound ; but she Mmed upon him her white 
face, her beautiful face, now like that of some 
Greek statue, and her took of utter contempt, 
her almost pitying compassion for the feeling 
which he called love, were so cruelly evident, 
that he rose as though he had been smitten, 
and bowing low, hurried away. 

She remained quite morionless, trying to think, 
trying to understand ; but her head whirled with 
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the eflfort. Then, as if to steady her thoughts, 
she looked persistently at the picture before her, 
and it seemed to her that the peasant forms 
became living, and spoke to her in soft, com- 
passionate voices. 

It was a large pictxire, freely painted, with a 
good out-door look. On the frame was a httle 
card, bearing these words, Troisthme m/daiHe. 
In the shade of a haystack a peasant rested, 
while his wife, a healthy, buxom young woman, 
served his noonday meal, and his happy baby 
crowed its delight. It was a homely, happy 
scene, well bathed in the summer sunshine. 
And the wretched girl who half unconsciously 
stared at the picture envied the humble lives, 
the humble joys, of these peasants. Was not 
that happiness, afler all? And what had she 
ever known of happiness? The joy of an ab- 
surdly rich life, of incensed vanity, of the hope 
of more glory still, of a great title, and grand 
acquaintances, that she had known. Had she 
ever really been happy? And the winter wind 
had blown upon her bubble, the bubble was 
burst, and she was now a poor stray waif, wafted 
hither and thither. What was she to do now? 

It was noonday; nearly all the visitors had 
departed. One, however, remained, passing and 
repassing without attracting Miriam's attention, 
though he scarcely lost sight of her, and finally 
seated himself in the next room, from which 
he could see her. 
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It was Raoul Bertrand. 

He a.t last had been successful ; his picture, 
well placed, praised by a few of the critics, had 
received the third medal so long hoped for, 
waited for. Such joy as there was in the mod- 
est studio when the good news came ! It was 
pleasant to think of Miette's delight, of their 
friend Rene's more sober happiness. Raoul 
needed a little success, for his old bright spirits 
had almost deserted him. Not that he was a 
moody, love-sick swain ; his was too healthy a 
nature for that. But he worked very hard, and 
seemed only happy when thus at work. He no 
longer cared to go among his old comrades and 
enjoy their rollicking jokes and noisy dinneis. 
When he was not painting, he liked to be with 
Miette, and he grew much fonder of reading than 
of yore. He was cheerful, and full of tender care 
of Miette. He never made the slightest allusion 
to the past ; but he was changed, very much 
changed. 

The six months passed in the peasant house 
had done him a world of good, however. Dur- 
ing all that time he had scarcely opened a news- 
paper, save now and then a stray sheet which 
found its way to the small village. He was far 
from the world where heiresses to silver-mines 
trifle with honest men's hearts ; and there, little 
by little, moral health, if not the old joyous 
mood, had come to him. The return to Paris . 
had made him restless once more, but the rest- 
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lessness had not lasted long. All his energies 
were bent on finishing his big picture, and mak- 
ing of it something far beyond what he had yet 
done. The happy excitement of finding himself 
at last on "the line," the joy of the reward 
accorded^ did marvels toward hastening the final 
cure. 

Then suddenly, brutally, the past arose before 
him. 





XVI. 




OUL had seen Miriam and the prince, 
whom he thought to be her husband, 
for he knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened; he had followed them at a 
safe distance, feeling his heart beat with mad 
violence. Raoul, being a man, did not exactly 
understand the change which had come over 
Miriam, but he felt that there was a change ; 
she was as lovely as ever, but less supremely 
elegant, he thought. 

Then, when the two sat down before his 
picture, he felt strangely moved as he watched 
them. He saw that they were talking, rather 
than examining his work; but they remained 
seated a long time. At last he saw the prince 
hastily bow and leave Mijriam. It did not seem 
the parting of man and wife, and the Italian's 
expression struck him as very strange. Still, this 
tragedy in real life had been accompanied by 
no loud words, scarcely by a gesture; how, 
then, was a mere looker-on to guess that it was 
a tragedy? 
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Raoul at last grew impatient. Though he had 
kept well out of the way, he felt an imperative 
longing that Miriam should recognize him. He 
passed before her twice, and her fixed, staring 
eyes did not see him. Then his heart seemed 
to stop beating; the face of that woman was, 
in its stillness, the very image of despair. He 
hurried up to her, and almost by force took 
her hand. She looked up in a dazed way, and 
for an instant did not recognize him. When 
she did, the blood rushed to her white face; 
she tried to speak, but could not. 

" You are ill ! " he said. " What can I do for 
you? Your husband was with you just now; 
shall I run afler him?" 

She did not understand what he meant, at 
first. She muttered the words, " My husband — 
my husband ? I have no husband ; " and the 
long pent-up feelings found their natural vent; 
she was shaken by a storm of sobs and tears. 
They were quite alone at that moment, and she 
did not mind showing her despair to him. She 
remembered that he had been in love with her, 
and in her utter misery the thought rather com- 
forted her; only it was so long ago. 

He soothed her as he might have soothed a 
child, and all his manly tenderness was roused. 
She was imhappy, and her unhappiness brought 
her suddenly near him. But he did not under- 
stand how or why she was unhappy, — she who 
seemed bom to rule eternally and to be grandly 
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successfiaL By and by Miriam was able to con- 
trol herselfj tlip sobs A'leA awny and she dried 
her eyes. 

" Do you remember, Monsieui Bertiand, the 
last time you saw me? You then predicted that 
I, who for my pleasure had made you suffer, 
might suffer in my turn. My turn came almost 
immediately. Let me say in self-defence that I 
had no idea I was playing so cruel a game with 
you, — young men so easily fall in love. Yes, 
my turn came almost immediately." 

"And — the — prince," stammered Raoul. He 
could not add, " He has forsaken you ? " 

But Miriam understood ; there was no need 
of words. 

"Ah, yes," she said, answering his unspoken 
query. " He could not marry a portionless girl." 

" Portionless ! " repeated Raoul. 

" Yes ; have you not heard of the feilure of 
our mine? It was the news of a whole week." 

" Ah, no ; I bad left Paris, and knew notbii^ 
of what went on here." 

" I, like you, have been out of the world for 
more than a year, I have been working hard 
to earn my living. I met the prince, by chance, 
a few weeks since ; but I have just discovered 
that he is married." 

Miriam said all this very quietly, as though 
she were too wearied, too worn, for indignation. 
Raoul started up, his clenclied fist menacingly 
uplifted. 
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"Oh, it is not for you to avenge my wrongs ! " 

" But I will ! " muttered Raoul under his 
breath. 

" No, no," said Mimm, wearily ; then, in the 
same weary voice, she told him her sad story. It 
relieved her to talk of her sorrows, it comforted 
her to know that she was listened to with sym- 
pathy. Then she questioned him about himself, 
and never let him suspect that she did not know 
he was the author of the fine picture she had 
looked at so long without really seeing it. She 
asked after his crippled sister, and he replied with 
grateful thanks, happy that in the midst of her 
great sorrow she should show any interest in what 
concerned him. Miriam had always seemed 
more thoughtfiil of others than she really was; 
the expression of her eyes, the tone of her voice, 
seemed to underline her words. 

The truth was that she was very glad to see 
Raoul, grateful to think that to all she was not 
the wretched failure she seemed to some. Then 
the quiet talk about herself and about him had 
calmed her ; and when she rose at last to go, she 
allowed him to accompany her as far as the 
pension, under the pretext tluU she was weak, and 
might need his arm to lean upon. 

It was very lovely under the chestnut-trees of 
the Avenue, and the Arc de Triomphe seemed 
quite dazzling in the strong sunshine. Everything , 
spoke of joy and hope. In spite of all, life 
seemed good to those two young people. Raoul, 
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who had seen Miriam in olden times as a trium- 
phant goddess, found her infinitely more touching, 
more womanly, more lovely in her sorrow ; then, 
too, she was thus much nearer to him, much 
more within his grasp. 

Before they reached the house, Miriam had 
understood that this honest fellow would before 
long ask her to be his wife. She was so weary with 
her useless struggle, so eager for rest, so bruised 
by her fall, she knew that she would consent ; 
and yet she shuddered at the thought. Raoul 
was poor, a workman's son, and she hated poverty 
and loved high-sounding titles. But on the other 
hand she had known painters who were rich 
and built coquettish houses, and furnished them 
with exquisite taste. Why, after all, should not 
Raoul become a fashionable and celebrated 
painter? At all events, she must now choose 
between these two alternatives, — the humiliating, 
sorrowful return to America, the acknowledgment 
of her failure, the begging of help from those who 
were justly hurt at her desertion, or she must 
consent to this unlooked-for marriage. 

Raoul came to see her every day, for Miriam 
had grown careless of what prying neighbors 
might say; and at his third visit he, trembling 
with hope and fear, more madly in love than 
ever, asked her to share his poor life, to share his 
modest future; and for answer she quietly put 
her hand in his. 

When she announced her marriage to the 
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Clayrons, the actor turned around to his wife, and 
exclaimed triumphantly to that worthy person : 
" Did I not tell you so ? She has been in love for 
more than a month past ! There is no deceiving 
an old stager like me ! " 

What Clayron did not understand was the 
enigmatic smile of his pupil, — a bitter smile and 
a very sad one, he thought. 

Yes, Miriam had been in love, but not with the 
man whom she was so soon to marry. 




PART II. 
I. 

aiADAME RAOUL BERTRAND. That 
was what every one called her now, 
except those who in their odious, 
familiar way shortened it to" Ma'me 
Bertrand." Miriam shrank at the sound as though 
coarse hands had touched her ; but those people 
were in the right, after all ; her husband's rela- 
tives — he still had a few, happily not often seen 
— were workmen. The most prosperous of all 
was a counter-jumper. 

More than a year had passed since the desper- 
ate girl had put her hand in Rauul Bertrand's 
hand and had consented to be his wife. The 
young pamter was so madly in love, so wild with 
delight, that he could not reason calmly. If 
Miriam was willing to marry him, it was that she 
loved him, and even were her love less ardent 
than his, he felt convinced that such passion as 
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his must be reciprocated. And then, why look 
forward when the present was so delicious? 
Miriam was his, — his very own, — his. wife. 
That was enough, 

Miriam, in her artificial, worldly life, had never 
imagined a feeling so deep as her husband's love 
for her. After the abandon and misery of the 
past year, RaouFs adoration was very soothing. 
She vaguely understood that no Italian prince 
or well-dressed worldling would have loved her, 
have worshipped her, as did this stone-cutter's 
son, and after her fashion she was grateful to 
him, and very good to him too ; unusually gentle 
for one whose nature so lacked gentleness and 
tenderness, allowing herself to be adored and 
praised and petted, growing fond of her husband, 
and glad to have him near her. 

Then, she no longer suffered from that horrible 
nightmare, the fear of a penniless morrow. Life 
on the fiflh floor of the Rue Brochant was very 
humble, but it seemed secure, and she was spared 
all the annoyance of housekeeping; Miette and 
the old servant managed household affairs. At 
the time of the wedding, a tiny apartment on the 
same floor as the studio was secured, and fur- 
nished, simply but gayly, by the painter. It con- 
sisted of a dining-room and bedroom, the atelier 
doing service as drawing-room. Raoul had at 
last sold a picture for a considerable sum, so that 
he could afford what once would have seemed 
wild extravagance ; he had never been so confi- 

9 
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dent in the future, so full of ardor, so eager for 
success, as since all he did had but one aim, — 
to please Miriam^ to make her life a happy 
one. 

One fine September afternoon Miriam had 
placed a chair on the small balcony outside her 
bedroom. This balcony was her favorite resort 
during the feir weather. A work-basket, rarely 
disturbed, a book from the circulating library in 
her hand, served as pretexts for occupation ; but 
in reality Miriam spent nearly all her time quite 
idly. Body and mind were equally benumbed, 
and physical exertion seemed absolutely impos- 
sible. At times a sudden shock, like the blind- 
ing of dazzling lightning, made her starts a 
smothered cry would struggle to her lips, her 
eyes would then open to the truth, and she would 
shudder and turn sick. It could not be real. 
She, Miriam Sanford, who ought to have been 
a princess, was not, could not be, the wife of an 
obscure painter, the sister-in-law of a workwoman ! 
It was some hideous dream, from which she must 
soon awake to find herself once more the rich 
and brilliant heiress ! But in vain she strove to 
deceive herself; the present was the reality, the 
past was but a dream, and, weary with the strife, 
she would sink back into the strange half-con- 
ciousness of her dull life, and slumber away 
the long, dragging hours, wondering when would 
come that '' something " for which she waited, 
and which was to make her live once more. 
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For this existence was but a state of being, — 
the lapse of days and weeks. Surely it was not 
living. 

This drowsy September day was in consonance 
with her half-formed thoughts. From her high 
perch she was spared the sight of the vulgar street 
which she hated, with its population of workmen, 
its market, its cab-stand, and her eyes always 
turned toward the Paris, which was her Paris, 
over which rested a golden halo, the Opera- 
House, the Madeleine, the Place de la Concorde, 
the Palais-Bourbon, and the Arc de Triomphe off 
yonder. And as she idly tried to descry the 
well-known buildings, or guess at the curve of 
the river, various scenes of her short married life 
arose before her with startling vividness, like pic- 
tures of which each detail lived. 

Most vivid of all these pictures was her first 
glimpse of RaouFs studio, where, since then, she 
had mostly lived. It had made her shudder, with 
its high, bare walls, its poor furniture, its piles 
of unsold canvases. Miriam, in the days of her 
splendor, had visited many studios, very beauti- 
ful and very luxurious ; with great palm-trees in 
gigantic vases, old tapestries, a few pictures only, 
but richly framed, displayed on easels, carpets 
and low divans, statuettes and old armor. Poor 
Raoul's workshop wore a very different aspect. 
Then, as she glanced round the big, bare room, 
she saw in a comer an odd little figure, half hid- 
den by cushions and a big embroidery frame; 
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two burning eyes eagerly sought hers. " This is 
Miette/' said Raoul. 

Miette, putting out her poor white hands, and 
pushing away her work, called out, " How beauti- 
ful you are, and how I love you for making my 
brother happy ! You will soon find out how good 
he is, and how noble, and how clever. To me 
he is like some god of the olden times." 

Miriam had been touched by the simple adora- 
tion, by the gentle pressure of the wasted fingers, 
and had bent down to kiss the poor cripple ; and 
Miette had held her there, and had again told her 
how lovely she was, and had played with her 
beautiful hair, and had predicted that life would 
now be like one long, exquisite summer day. 
Since then these ill-assorted sisters-in-law had 
been very good friends. Not that Miriam gave 
herself great trouble about the matter; she was 
willing to be admired and praised by the little 
cripple, and would listen patiently to the enu- 
meration of Raoul's perfections. 

Miette's imagination had done its pretty fancy- 
work, and out of Miriam's marriage an exquisite 
romance was woven ; all her former indignation 
about the American girl's heartlessness was gone, 
even from her memory. Miriam had loved Raoul 
from the first, had never ceased to love him, and, 
but for the opposition of her family, would have 
married him long ago. Now, her life was made 
beautiful by RaouPs love, and his by hers. The 
idea that Miriam did not adore her husband as 
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she was adored by him never entered Miette's 
brain. The idea of being jealous of Raoul's de- 
votion to his wife would have >eemed monstrous 
to her. And Miriam, very frank and honest, was 
a little ill at ease, but would not imdeceive Miette. 
Who would willingly destroy the joyous fency of 
a poor cripple, whose only joy was the joy of 
others ? In truth, and without being quite aware 
of it herself, Miriam was most affectionate towards 
her husband in Miette*s sweet presence. And, 
after all, was she not in love with Raoul? 

That, especially, was the question she tried to 
answer, what she was seeking in the haze of her 
mind, as in the golden haze over the big city she 
sought to distinguish the shape of the different 
monuments. 

Would it not be true wisdom, and bring the 
only happiness likely to come within her grasp, 
were she to accept her fate, honestly and heartily, 
rouse herself from this indifference to all things, 
be really Raoul*s wife, adopt his ambitions, admire 
and appreciate his talent, take upon herself a wife's 
responsibilities and duties, be economical and 
energetic, settle down to her new station, instead 
of holding herself above it, a useless idol, sitting 
with folded hands, accepting adoration, giving 
nothing in return, and yawning away the time in 
weariness ? 

In the curious fluctuation of her thoughts, she 
now saw herself at the Salon, seated before the 
big picture of peasant life. She remembered how 
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that day, in her utter wretchedness, she had won- 
dered whether such a humble life, common cares 
and joys, mutual affection, did not really consti- 
tute true happiness. Sunshine is a common bless- 
ing, and so is human love ; no need of wealth or 
titles or gorgeous robes to revel in sunshine and 
to feel the beating of one's heart. 

Without being aware of it, Miriam had that 
September day reached the turning-point of her 
life. Is it not a mistake to suppose that outward 
events are necessary to mark such turning-points? 
Often a quiet hour, during which the mind works 
almost unconsciously, suffices for some great reso- 
lution which once seemed impossible. And so it 
was with Miriam. While she sat morionless, her 
wide-opened eyes looking outupon the gold- Hooded 
city, a struggle went on within her ; and from that 
struggle was to come forth her own happiness or 
misery, the joy or despair of her husband, the ruin 
or continuance of domestic peace. And for a 
time it seemed as though the good which was not 
wanting in Miriam's nature was about to triumph 
over evil instincts. 

A sharp ring of the bell broke in upon her 
meditations. Raoul was absent ; probably some 
friend had come to see him, and would go away 
without disturbing his wife. She sank once more 
into a drowsy state, she only changed her position, 
and her thoughts also changed their course. 

Then, suddenly, she felt that she was no loiter 
alone. She lazily raised her eyes, expecting to 
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see the old servant, and sprang to her feet with a 
startled but joyous cry. It was her old life come 
to her once more ; her cousin Mattie stood before 
her, — Mattie, whom even at that moment she 
noticed was beautifully attired. It seemed an 
answer to her recent thoughts ; it could not be 
true that she was Raoul Bertrand's wife. She 
would wake to find herself once more Miriam 
Sanford, the owner of one third of the famous 
silver-mine. 

" My darling, my darling ! " 

She could say no more, but kissed Mattie with 
such warmth that Mattie seemed a little surprised ; 
perhaps she guessed that if Miriam showed such 
enthusiasm, it was that she felt her past life revive 
for the moment. 

Since Miriam's marriage, greatly censured by 
her New York relatives, all correspondence be- 
tween the cousins had ceased. Indeed, when 
Miriam had refused to follow her uncle, after 
their common ruin, the old friendly intimacy had 
received its death-blow. 

"Well, Miriam," said Mattie, half laughing, a 
little touched too, " I am glad to see that, though 
appearances have been against you, you still care 
a little for your own people. You know we have 
not had a line from you for over a year." 

*' What could I write about ? You were all a 
little hard on me when I told you about my reso- 
lution to marry Raoul. It was quite natural, of 
course ; I, in your place, would surely have judged 
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the case as you did. But then, I could not ex- 
plain my reasons, I coutd not let you into the 
secret of my miserable failure, of the last stunning 
blow which fell upon me, leaving me with ' no 
alternative but starvation or consenting to this 
marriage. I could not admit the possibility of 
burdening you, after — " 

" After having so coolly parted company with 
us. But now you can tell me all about it, and I 
own I am curious to know." 

" Not now, Mattie ; a little later. Tell me first 
about you all. Your fether and mother? " 

" They are well. Indeed, I think father was 
never happier than now. He has found a much 
better position than the insurance clerk-ship, and 
they have moved into a pretty little house ; Joan 
Uves with them. She exhibited last spring ?vith 
such success that she has now many commissions, 
and thinks seriously of raising her prices. You 
can easily understand that her contempt for world- 
lings and idlers has grown in proportion to her 
success. She, at least, did not disapprove your 
marriage ; .for a girl who cannot be a painter her- 
self the next best thing, in her eyes, is to be a 
painter's wife. She b of opinion that poverty is 
wholesome to young women. My own marriage 
she condemns." 

" You are married ? And you never told 
me !" 

"What was the good ? I knew that we were 
to come to Paris at once, and that I should find 
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you out. Yes, dear, I am married ; and my hus- 
band is rich." 

" So I see," and Miriam glanced at her cousin's 
rich attire. " I am very glad, Mattie, for I am 
not of Joan's opinion ; I do not think poverty 
wholesome to young women." 

Miriam shuddered as she said this ; and Mattie 
smiled as she rattled her bracelets. 

" I do not know whether it is wholesome ; I 
know that it is very disagreeable. I had a taste 
of it, and I found it bitter. Going every morning 
to the Blizzard office, through the rain or snow or 
the horrible cold, — such cold \ — I was brought to 
reflect seriously on the best means of getting out 
of our scrape. I found the means at the office 
itself. You know that Josiah Blizzard had be- 
haved shabbily to us, to say the least, and that 
many of his dollars ought to have found their way 
into our pockets. I had a hard struggle before 
accepting the position offered me in his office, 
but I did accept it — luckily ! Josiah Blizzard 
had a son, no longer in his first youth, but an only 
son; he fell in love with me — and I am now 
Mrs. Silas Blizzard. Silas is a good provider," 
added Mattie with an odd smile. 

Miriam found nothing to say. She surmised 
that if Mattie was thus frank, this frankness was 
but the revolt of her better nature. Evidently, 
Mattie had not consented to be Silas Blizzard's 
wife without repugnance; she had hoped for a 
better fate. As Miriam had said, poverty is not 
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always wholesome, and both cousins had proved 
the truth of this. But evidently Mattie considered 
her way of " getting out of the scrape " as in- 
finitely preferable to Miriam's ; she certainly 
enjoyed her wealth, her rich dresses, her car- 
riage ; she had paid a high price for luxury, but 
she did not regret her bargain. 

All this Miriam understood as she followed her 
cousin's glance around the room, with its gay 
chintz hangings and its cheap, scanty furniture. 

" Yes," said Miriam in answer to the glance, " it 
is all horribly poor, and you must have found the 
five flights hard to climb. I have become ac- 
customed to the ascent ; I suppose one can become 
accustomed to almost everything." 

" My poor Miriam ! " 

Mattie was really very Sony for her cousin, even 
though she could not forget that in Miriam's mis- 
fortune there was a just punishment for undoubted 
faults ; even though, also, she could not forget 
the time when Miriam overshadowed her, crushed 
her with her superior fortune, her superior beauty, 
her superior charms. But all that was past. She 
it was who could now protect her cousin, and do 
her a kindness in a patronizing way. In the 
midst of her real pity there was a singularly com- 
fortable sense of superiority. Miriam was silent 
for a few moments ; then she said : — 

" I am not so much to be pitied, after all. 
There was a time when as I crossed a bridge I 
thought of the forlorn women who find in the 
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river their last bed. Now I have no thought of 
ending my days, and I know that when meal-time 
comes I shall find my place made ready at 
the oilcloth-covered table. We have stews and 
boiled pork instead of pheasants or capons ; but 
when one is hungry the stews are very good, you 
know. I suppose Raoul earns some money, and 
there is a conspiracy to spare me all knowledge 
of rent-days or unpaid bills. I am a sort of 
queen, I allow myself to be served, and petted, 
and admired. There is but one member of the 
family — for he counts as a member — who does 
not bow down before me in humble submission ; 
he is called Pierre Brugnon, he has a little shop 
near the cemetery hard by, and helps his men 
to cut the marble into crosses and tombstones. 
His father employed Raoul's father, who was a 
workman. Pierre Brugnon hates me. He is a 
coarse man, and puts his knife to his mouth, but 
he does not dare acknowledge his aversion; I 
feel it, but am quite indifferent to the fact." 

" But what can you do with yourself? How 
can you kill time?" 

" I wait patiently for the day when it will have 
killed me. I do nothing. I ought to mend socks 
and hem towels ; but I do not. There is a cir- 
culating library near, and I have read all Dumas 
p^re, and Eugene Sue, and many others. It is 
very amusing. And then such reading muddles 
the brain, and I cease thinking of the past, and 
regretting." 
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" You poor child 1 " 

This time the pity was sincere, and Mattie 
kissed her cousin right heartily. Miriam went 

" All this is very wrong, very wicked too. 
Raoul is not only the most loving of husbands, 
but he is a clever artist, and a man of whom any 
woman in her senses ought to be proud. That 
was what I was saying to myself when you burst 
in upon me ; I think I was on the point of mak- 
ing very virtuous resolutions. But I am afraid I 
am not quite in my senses. The past was too mag- 
nificent, too gorgeous j the present is too horribly 
dull, and poor, and wretched. I feel that I should 
Struggle in vain ; in vain also try to persuade my- 
self that I am in love with my husband. All that 
is but mockery. I am not of his world. I hate 
his poverty, I hate his low surroundings. Take 
me away from it all, Mattie ; if you love me a 
little, take me away ! " 

Miriam was trembling, sobbing, pitifiil to see. 
Mattie did her best to soothe her cousin, but was 
not a little perplexed. One cannot easily take 
a woman away from her husband ; and besides, 
what could Mattie do with her cousin? 0( 
course Miriam easily understood it all when she 
grew calm once more. She even laughed at 
herself, and bathed her eyes to take away the 
tear-stains. 

Then Mattie helped her to dress, telling her 
that the carriage was waiting, that they would go 
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to the Bois, as in old times^ and Miriam should 
dine with them and thus make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Blizzard. The pair were still at 
the hotel, but meant to take a furnished apart- 
ment and make Paris their headquarters. Silas 
had promised his wife to remain in Europe at 
least a year, as he himself wished to see "the 
sights." And at the thought that she should have 
her cousin near her for a long time, Miriam grew 
almost gay, clinging to this shred of her past 
Ufe. 

Then she put on her most becoming gown. 
Mattie showed her how to arrange her beautiful 
hair in the prevailing fashion, adjusted her hat, 
and exclaimed with satisfaction, " Now you look 
quite natural once more ! " 




11. 




AOUL came home bright with happi- 
ness that day; a friend had given 
him tickets for the Fran9ais ; it was 
the dead season, and places could be 
obtained now and then at the different theatres 
through this friend, who was a journalist. 

It seemed the one thing Miriam really liked, 
which roused her a little from her lethargy. The 
remembrance of M. Clayron's lessons made her 
critical as to the acting of certain scenes which 
she knew by heart, and which she thought she 
could give with more spirit than the actresses ; 
Raoul was quite certain that her interpretation of 
the part would be the true one. 

At first he had had some fears lest Miriam 
might wish to continue her studies, but he soon 
was quite reassured on that point. It was not 
the real artist's passion which had prompted 
Miriam; the stage she had always looked upon 
as a means, not as an end. When, to her utter 
astonishment, she discovered that the success she 
had comited upon was not ^kely to be hers, or at 
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least could not be obtained without very per- 
sistent efforts, her interest in her studies died at 
once; she no longer opened any of her well- 
worn books. She even neglected M. and Mme. 
ClajTon, who had been so kind to her, and that 
troubled Raoul. It is true, Miriam went to see 
the good couple after her marriage ; but they, not 
more than her books, interested her now; they 
had passed out of her life, and could no longer 
be of use to her, so she forgot them. There was 
no conscious ingratitude in her case, only the im- 
possibility of caring for people or things that did 
not immediately touch or interest her. Clayron, 
who had become really fond of his beautiful pupil, 
greatly felt this neglect ; he was sorely perplexed 
too, when he found that, if they did meet, Miriam 
had nothing to say to him, and seemed scarcely 
to hear what he said to her. Then he under- 
stood that she had drifted away from his path, 
and he also drew back. 

* 

Raoul ran up the steep stairs, and rushed into 
the studio, where he expected to see his wife. 
He only found Miette installed in her favorite 
comer, at work as usual. 

"Where is Miriam?" he asked, quite disap- 
pointed at not seeing her at once. " Is she in 
her room?" 

" No, Raoul, Miriam has gone out." 

"Gone out?" 

It was so rare an occurrence, Miriam had such 
a hatred of the noisy streets where she was forced 
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always now to go on foot, that she scarcely ever 
left the house, so that the usual husband-like dis- 
like of finding his home deserted was increased 
by astonishment. Miette quite laughed at his 
look of utter consternation. 

''Yes, gone out; Is there anything so very 
wonderful in the fact that your wife should, for 
once, have gone out? And moreover, she has 
gone to drive in the Bois, like a fashionable lady, 
and is to dine at the Hotel Bristol with a very 
fine cousin of hers, beautifully dressed, who has 
come from America, — a very amiable young 
woman, and pretty too, though not beautiful like 
our Miriam. She looked at my embroidery and 
admired it. I dare say she will order a front for 
a ball-dress ; she said something about it." 

Raoul looked disconsolately at his tickets. All 
his joy had fled. A sort of terror, too, crept into 
his heart. A cousin from America? But all the 
Sanfords were ruined, as well as Miriam herself ! 
Little by little, from what Miette could tell him, 
he guessed at the truth. 

And, as in a vision, he saw himself the humble 
drawing-master awaiting the good pleasure of his 
preposterously rich pupils ; he felt once more the 
sort of revolt which the luxury of the magnificent 
house had excited in his plebeian soul. Evidently 
Mattie, for whom he had never had much liking, 
was married, and rich once more. The past, which 
he had thought dead and buried, had again 
arisen; the artificial life he had hated and 
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feared, which had been a barrier between Miriam 
and himself, was now threatening him anew. Ah I 
if he had been quite sure of his wife's love, he 
would have feared neither that nor any other 
danger ; but he was not sure of it. Miriam was 
very gentle, — too gentle, indeed, considering the 
natural violence of her nature; but though she 
allowed herself to be adored, she made no effort 
to respond to his love. All effort, indeed, seemed 
impossible to her. It was Uke the heavy stillness 
of a hot summer day before the bursting of the 
storm, when the birds are hushed and the trees 
motionless, and all Nature in awful expectation 
of the threatening storm still far away among the 
black, low-hanging clouds'. How long before the 
crashing thunder-peals would sound in the hot 
air, before the pelting rain would tear the leaves 
from the trees, and drown the poor trembling 
birdlings? 

Raoul sat down before a half-finished picture, 
moodily despondent. As Miette tried to rouse 
him, to make light of his disappointment, taking 
her sister-in-law's part, with a curious feeling of 
feminine fellowship, Raoul looked up and said 
quietly : " It is not only the disappointment 
about the theatre, Miette, though I had pleased 
myself with the thought that Miriam would enjoy 
* GEdipe roi ; * it is something much more seri- 
ous, my poor child. This American cousin brings 
with her the remembrance of the past. Miriam 
will see once more, within her reach as it were, 

10 
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the luxuries I cannot give her, the elegancies of life 
of which you and I, Miette, are quite ignorant ; 
she will feel more keenly each day, what she has 
never quite forgotten, that we are not of the 
same race. The very difference of language is 
a great danger. I shall not understand what she 
and her cousin say to each other in their rapid 
way ; I shall be considered as a stranger.'' 

" How unjust you are, Raoul ! Miriam loves 
you, and where there is true love all external 
differences disappear." 

" May you say true, my darling. At any rate, 
* Miriam shall know nothing of my disappoint- 
ment, and I shall go for her at nine o'clock, 
as she desires." 

Then he fell into a brown study, examining 
his picture with as much critical attention as 
though it had been another man's work. He 
was trying to measure the progress he had made 
within the last year. The progress was real. As 
his own nature had deepened, as he was unlike 
the gay young fellow he had been some years 
back, so his talent also had undergone a corre- 
sponding change. But he knew that his talent 
could never be very popular. He painted peas- 
ant scenes, and felt incapable of painting any- 
thing else. The time spent in the country, in 
Pierre's humble cottage, was a time of great 
delight to him, during which he made all the 
studies and sketches which served during the 
winter months for the painting of his large. 
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freely treated, broadly human pictures. They 
were always large pictures, too, such as amateurs 
would scarcely buy, such as, every now and then, 
the State pays moderate sums for, sending them 
to some provincial gallery. He knew that he 
would end by being an artist whom serious crit- 
ics would write about, praise, appreciate; but 
he knew also that his would never be one of 
those artistic careers where the painter earns 
great sums, where a house is purchased and 
furnished gorgeously. 

For himself, so that he were free from the 
petty worries of unpaid bills, he asked for noth- 
ing more ; for Miriam, would that suffice ? 

With a sort of feverish anxiety he began to 
speculate as to the means of earning more money. 
Evidently it was the breaking in upon the quiet- 
ness of their life by this American cousin that had 
given him this restless longing for wealth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Silas Blizzard occupied a suite 
of expensive rooms at the Bristol. Mattie had 
chosen the Bristol rather than the Grand Hotel 
or the Continental, though it is much more old- 
fashioned, because royal personages often choose 
that hotel. Mattie had a liking for rooms where 
the sound of very grand titles seems yet to linger 
in the hangings. 

As Raoul entered the big drawing-room, the 
soimd of several high-pitched voices struck his 
ear unpleasantly. Mattie had already found 
some of her old acquaintances, and about a 
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dozen persons, mostly women, were clustered 
about the two cousins. Raoul's first glance was 
for his wife, and his heart sank within him; 
since their marriage never had she seemed so 
animated, never had her beauty seemed more 
triumphant. As she saw her husband standing 
a little awkwardly, somewhat embarrassed, in 
the doorway, an almost imperceptible frown 
contracted her eyebrows, and he knew that he 
had come for her too soon. Yet it was a little 
past nine o'clock. 

Mattie arose and shook hands with him, say- 
ing, " My new cousin, M. Raoul Bertrand, but 
quite an old friend," by way of introduction to 
the company in general and her husband in 
particular. 

Silas Blizzard, a tall, rather gaunt man of about 
forty, somewhat lantem-jawed, with high cheek- 
bones and rusty hair, shook Raoul's hand with 
energy, and said, with a strong nasal twang, 
"Glad to see you, sir; glad to make your 
acquaintance.'' 

Then the two men sat down and looked at 
each other. The conversation could scarcely 
be a very brilliant one, as Silas knew not a 
word of French nor Ra;oid one word of Eng- 
lish. The talk in the American group went on 
after a moment's interruption; no attempt was 
made to change the conversation from one lan- 
guage to another. Mattie every now and then 
turned politely to the Frenchman and addressed 
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a word to him ; then, feeling that she had done 
her duty, resumed her chatter about life in Parish 
and about Mrs. this and Miss that, about the 
changes which had taken place in the ''col- 
ony" since her day, and also about the apart- 
ment she thought of taking, etc., — all of which 
interested Miriam as much as Mattie herself. 
She had found her own old life, — a scrap of 
it, at least; she delighted in the sound of her 
native language, which she had now no oppor- 
tunity of speaking. She liked to hear of the 
dressmakers and milliners she had been wont 
to employ, and whose respective merits Mattie 
and her friends gravely discussed. 

Silas, in the midst of this feminine buzz, was 
almost as silent as the other husband. He sat 
back in his chair and slowly turned one thumb 
around the other, a favorite employment of his. 
It would have been impossible to say whether he 
was greatly bored, or whether he enjoyed listen- 
ing to his wife. His face revealed nothing of 
his feelings. 

This was not the case with Raoul, who had 
passed through the various phases of astonish- 
ment, of annoyance, of indignation, filially of ill- 
restrained fury, — all of which sentiments would 
have been perfectly clear to an observing eye ; 
but as no one looked at him, his anger was 
quite useless. But there came a moment when 
he resolved to bear this outrage no longer. He 
got up so suddenly that everybody seemed star- 
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tied. He told Miriam that as he had to work 
the following day th^y must take leave. Mir- 
iam's frown became visible to all. However, 
she rose slowly and majestically to follow her 
husband. This became the signal for a general 
departure. All the dear friends took leave of 
the two cousins with many protestations of de- 
light at having seen them once more. These 
protestations Raoul endured in stolid impatience, 
standing hat in hand. But as Mattie kissed her 
last intimate she said to Raoul with a sweet 
smile, " Do stay a moment. We have not yet 
been able to talk at all, and I have such a lot 
to tell you about." 

"I cannot stay," answered Raoul, somewhat 
gruffly. 

But Miriam had already seated herself once 
more, so he was forced to imitate her. 

Then it was the turn of the American husband 
to be the outsider. Mattie began to talk French 
with great volubility. But Silas Blizzard, being at 
home, was able to be at ease ; he took a cigar 
from his case, cut off the end very deliberately, 
and went out on the balcony to have a "good 
smoke." 

"Now," said Mattie, with her pleasant smile, 
evidently quite unconscious of the fact that her 
French cousin was boiling over with concentrated 
rage, " let us talk over the future a bit. We must 
find means of getting you and Miriam out of your 
miserable life." 
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Raoul Stared at her. 

" Miserable life ? I do not understand. I am 
quite satisfied with the life I lead, and have no 
reason to think that Miriam complains of it. My 
work is a perfect delight to me, even when it 
gives me most trouble. So far, we have lived 
honorably, and without making debts ; I do not 
see what more we need. If we only had a child, 
I, for my part, should be perfectly happy." 

Mattie was for a moment a little staggered; 
but it was in her nature to recover promptly 
when she by chance was staggered, so that she 
went on composedly: "Yes, I have no doubt 
all that is very honorable, — quite poetical, too, 
in its way. Joan, now, would entirely sympa- 
thize with you : devotion to art, simplicity, and 
virtuous obscurity. That would all be very well 
were you alone. But you are not. Miriam was 
not brought up in that way." 

" I believe that in your marriage service there 
are some such words as 'For better for worse, 
for richer for poorer.' " 

"Oh, of course. That is the theory; one 
should always have noble theories, — they do 
very well in the background; then, as to the 
practice, it comes up to the theory — when it 
can. Please understand me. I by no means 
propose that you should leave your paint-box 
to become a grocer; you shall remain an artist 
all the days of your life. But I want you to 
be a fashionable and successful artist instead of 
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being a poor and obscure one. I should not 
think that would be disagreeable, even to you, 
and the results would be singularly pleasant to 
your wife. I mean to make you popular among 
Americans. But for that you must at once 
change your way of living, and take a hand- 
some atelier in a good quarter. You cannot 
expect rich Americans to go up your five hor- 
rible steep flights." 

Raoul smiled a little grimly. 

*^1 see that you and Miriam have lost no 
time, and while driving in the Bois have planned 
out quite a new sort of life for me." 

" That is quite true. You must begin by paint- 
ing my portrait, — a stylish portrait." 

" I am not a portrait-painter." 

"That is no reason why you should not be- 
come one. When you learned to paint, you 
began by making portraits of the models in the 
studio. Your ugly peasant-women sit to you, 
why should not a pretty and fashionable woman 
sit to you as well? I should think it would 
be far pleasanter for the artist, and much more 
profitable also." 

" I am afraid," answered Raoul, with a certain 
tone in his voice Miriam had never yet heard, 
" that we do not understand each other at all. 
I only care to paint my ' ugly peasant-women,' as 
you call them, and mean to stay in my studio on 
the fifth floor until I feel able to afford a better 
one." 
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**Well, we will discuss all that another day, 
when you are in a more amiable mood, Cousin. 
I did not think it would be unpleasant to paint 
my portrait, but then, it is a known thing, is it 
not, that women exaggerate the power of their 
charms? " 

Mattie was by no means offended. She even 
smiled on Raoul, as one can afford to smUe on 
an inferior, who, not being quite a gentleman, 
cannot be expected to behave Hke one. 

"Were I a portrait-painter, I should have great 
pleasure in painting your portrait. These two 
years have changed you greatly to your advan- 
tage ; you are a very pretty woman." 

Mattie laughed a Uttle. The praise was given 
in such a matter-of-fact way, with the artist's 
glance taking in the face and figure critically and 
seriously, that it did not sound like a compli- 
ment; but nevertheless it softened the parting 
which Raoul would no longer defer. Miriam 
kissed her cousin most affectionately, and Raoul 
understood that they were to meet again next 
day. Did Miriam mean to spend her life dut of 
doors now? 

When husband and wife foimd themselves in 
the street, Raoul asked Miriam whether they 
should take the omnibus or walk home. 

" I should prefer walking to going in a vile 
omnibus ! " said the yoimg woman, passionately. 

It was an absurd thing to put passion intO) but 
Raoul knew full well that in this case taking the 
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omnibus meant also poverty of life, and a hum- 
ble destiny. He was terribly hurt, for he gave his 
beautiful Miriam all the comforts he was able, 
honestly, to give her; but he answered very 
quietly, and as cheerfully as possible : " I gready 
prefer to walk, mjrself, when I have my darling 
wife on my arm." 

But the " darling wife " was not to be softened 
by loving words; all her past gentleness, made 
up especially of indifference and of weariness, 
had left her. She was silent for some time, and 
then she exclaimed, a little under her breath, " To 
think that Miriam Sanford should be reduced to 
taking the omnibus 1 " 

" Not Miriam Sanford, my dear, but the wife 
of Raoul Bertrand; quite a different person, I 
assure you." 

This time Miriam did not answer. Her hus- 
band's voice was still gentle, but it was very 
firm. She scarcely recognized the adoring lover 
— ever eager to do her will, happy when she ex- 
pressed the slightest wish — in this serious and 
saddened man. In her long conversation with 
Mattie she had shown herself very confident 
about the future. Raoul would always bend his 
will to hers. She had almost promised to choose 
the new studio without even consulting her hus- 
band. She now began to imderstand that things 
would not go on as smoothly as she had ex- 
pected; that there might even be a struggle. 
She never doubted as to the result, but it was 
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not pleasant to think of the efforts she would 
be forced to make. 

As to Raoul, he remembered his meditations 
that afternoon before his unfinished picture j he 
had guessed at once that he must try to earn 
more money if he wished Miriam to remain con- 
tentedly by his side. The attack had come more 
suddenly and more violently than he had antici- 
pated, and had found him rebellious. What he 
had said to himself, coming in a more matter-of- 
fact and direct style from Mattie, exasperated him. 
Did that ^hionable doll imagine that she was 
going to shape his life for him ? He cast all the 
blame on Mattie, wishing to spare his wife, even 
in his own most hidden thoughts; he was even >;, 

full of compassion for her, making allowances for 
the excitement of suddenly finding herself thrown 
back into her old life of luxury and extravagance ; 
for the comparisons which she could but make 
between her cousin's fortune and her own pov- 
erty. Ah ! if by dint of love and tenderness he 
could only make her understand that hers might 
be the real life, the life of the heart ; that her 
cousin's marriage was but a business speculation, 
that could bring \^th it nothing but false joys, 
empty excitement, and final disappointment and 
heart-burning. But as he looked down upon 
Miriam's beautiful face, he was struck by its look 
of absolute hardness; it seemed to him that he 
saw Miriam as she really was, for the first .|ime, 
and his heart grew very heavy within him. 




III. 

■AOUL was allowed to work in peace 
during several weeks; no allusicm 
was made to the first skirmish, in 
which he might consider that he had 
been victorious. Miriam spent nearly all her 
time with her cousin, and came back silent, a 
little weaiy, with a far-away look in her beautiful 
eyes, but more indifferent than aggressive. It was 
natural that she should like to be with Mattie, 
whom she helped in her search after fine apart- 
ments and accompanied in her shopping. When 
Mrs. Blizzard's establishment was in good working 
order, she would not need so much help ; at least, 
that was what Raoul hoped. He was grateful 
not to see on his wife's face that hard, cruel look 
he was beginning to dread ; it was a moment of 
respite. He was not again exposed to the annoy- 
ance of meeting a crowd of English- talking world- 
lings ; Miriam usually came back before dinner- 
time, or she was driven home in her cousin's car- 
riage. A mutual understanding kept the French- 
man quite out of the reach of his new relatives. 
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Miette received no order for embroidery from 
the pretty American cousin, and it was a disap- 
pointment to her. She had taken to heart Mat- 
tie's compUments, not guessing that such easy- 
flowing compliments meant nothing, and her 
imagination was playing its usual tricks with her. 
Through Mattie, she thought many fashionable 
and extraordinarily rich Americans would take a 
fancy to her embroidery, and would give her or- 
ders for innumerable ball dresses ; evidently they 
would pay higher prices than did the dressmaker 
who employed her. and she knew just what she 
would buy with the large sums she would thus 
earn. Raoul had a great longing for certain old 
tapestries he had seen, but which were beyond 
his means. What joy, if she could buy them for 
him ! Usually, she was able to tell all her pretty 
dreams, confide her desire of earning loads and 
loads of money, to Miriam, who, knowing that she 
was not expected to answer, would Ue back in her 
arm-chair and listen patiently enough. Since 
Miriam had been so taken up by her cousin, 
Miette had felt very lonely. When, by chance, 
Miriam came and sat awhile by her, it was she 
who spoke, and Miette who Hstened. It seemed 
to be a relief to Miriam to tell the cripple all 
about the splendors of Mattie's fine place, of the 
beautiful dresses she was eternally trying on, of 
the large sums of money spent on mere trifles. 
Miette would listen eagerly, having a real feminine 
enjoyment — of a very platonic sort, poor thing I 
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— in the description of luxury, of silks and satins, 
of beautiful flowers and supple draperies. Some- 
times she would say, a little breathlessly : " And 
to think that all that is nothing, — nothing in com- 
parison with your own past wealth ! " 

"Nothing. Silas Blizzard is but a half-rich 
man." 

" To think, also," Miette would say, " that in 
the midst of that regal wealth you distinguished 
my Raoul, and admired him, and that you are 
now his wife." 

" Yes, Miette, his wife." 

And Miriam would submit to be kissed and 
fondled, fearful of disturbing Miette's simple faith. 
But she allowed her own thoughts to wander far 
away. Had she gone bravely to America with 
her uncle's femily, she, so much more beautiful 
than Mattie, might also have attracted a rich man 
and been chosen by him. At those moments the 
thoughts of selling her youth and beauty for great 
wealth did not shock her in the least. She 
had found love and great devotion and un- 
bounded admiration; but all those treasures, in 
her frenzied desire for riches and fashion, she 
would have given up for a fraction of her old 
fortune. 

Then Miette, seeing her sister-in-law absorbed 
in her thoughts, did not dare to remind her of 
Mattie's half-promise to give her an order for a 
ball-dress front. Ah, if she could but have looked 
down in Miriam's heart ! 
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One morning, as Raoul was hard at work, 
whistling softly, as was his wont when the painting 
went on easily, he was disturbed by a visit. A 
well-known picture-dealer had come to talk over 
business matters with him ; he thought one of his 
clients was inclined to buy M. Bertrand's last pic- 
ture, exhibited at the Salon that spring, which had 
been universally praised, but so far had found no 
• purchaser. It represented a woman spinning by 
her hearth, a robust, healthy peasant, with broad 
shoulders and a placid face. The picture was a 
large one, too large perhaps for the simple subject. 
But the picture-dealer had another proposition to 
make. Raoul had shown, at one of the small 
exhibitions so popular in Paris just then, a char- 
coal drawing, very strong, very curious in its 
rather sombre and severe style. It had been 
bought at once for a very small sum. The pic- 
ture-dealer, seeing a possible success in that line, 
proposed that Raoul should furnish a series of 
such drawings, which might, if Raoul chose, be 
studies and sketches for his big pictures, or inde- 
pendent compositions of peasant life, or familiar 
home-scenes. The price offered for these draw- 
ings was not very large; to Raoul, it seemed 
enormous. The mutual engagement of artist and 
picture-dealer was to last a year. 

Raoul had great difficulty to keep from em- 
bracing the Jew who quietly discussed this little 
business matter. It was a year's tranquillity ; it 
was the possibility of giving Miriam some small 
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comforts if not a little luxury ; and that^ with no 
loss of dignity on his part, no running after sue* 
cess. Success, and legitimate success, had come 
to him, and how welcome it was ! With ^at 
courage and energy he would now get to work. 

As the dealer rose to go he looked around the 
poor studio with undisguised contempt. 

" Permit me to consider you already as * one of 
our artists,' and to give you a bit of advice. Leave 
this place at once. It will be our interest to 
push you as a painter. In order to push you, we 
must be able to send amateurs to a decent atelier. 
You will find the expense a real economy. If 
you have nothing in view, I happen to know of a 
studio with apartment, — just what you need, — 
and which will be vacant in a week or so. The 
painter, a stranger, leaves Paris suddenly, and will 
be glad to give up his lease to you. I dare say 
you might step into the place with nearly all its 
furniture and artistic belongings for a mere song. 
If you are in need of ready money, I can advance 
you some, besides the six thousand for the picture. 
I feel sure of the amateur of whom I speak. 
Here is the address of the apartment, — Place 
P^reire, a very good artistic quarter." 

A sudden suspicion flashed across Raoul*s mind, 
and he looked sharply at the picture-dealer. The 
advice was so exactly that of his wife's cousin ! 
But the yellowish face of the dealer was quite 
expressionless, and RaouPs suspicion died away. 
He took the offered address without any remark 
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That very afternoon, however, he went to visit 
the foreign artist's establishment, which seemed 
to him of untold magnificence. The conditions 
were singularly advantageous, and he was greatly 
tempted. All artists love beautiful surroundings, 
and if he had remained so long in the bare 
studio of the Rue Brochant, it had not beein from 
choice. 

Raoul was very cautious in his way of an- 
nouncing the good news to his wife, and Miriam 
listened quietly to his first rather embarrassed 
phrases. Then her smile grew radiant once more, 
and she threw her arms about him with a mur- 
mured, " I am so glad, dear ! You deserve 
success if any one does ! " and Raoul, terribly 
unaccustomed of late to the slightest demonstra- 
tion of affection on her part, was wild with 
happiness. 

Miriam showed herself very clever in conducting 
this affair, talking over the different advantages 
and disadvantages of moving in a sensible and 
wife-Uke way which delighted poor Raoul. She 
spoke always about his interests, his pleasure, 
seeming to count herself as almost nothing in the 
question. But she went with her husband to 
visit the place,* and her eyes flashed and her 
cheeks burned as she noted how convenient it 
was, and how pretty. The adjoining apartment 
occupied two stories, cut in the height of the 
studio; a small drawing-room and dining-room, 
both opening on the atelier itself; and above, 

II 
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three bedrooms. The one intended for Miette 
had a sort of balcony or large opening on the 
studio, where she could sit and work when she 
did not wish to be carried downstairs, and at the 
same time not be cut off from all society. Raool 
was touched by his wife's care for his sister's 
comfort. 

Was she the same woman whose hard, wicked 
Csice he had watched in terror as they walked home 
silently from the Bristol that evening in Septem- 
ber? Never had she seemed more charming, 
more womanly, more bewitching, and never had 
Raoul been more in love. If only she would 
remain as she then appeared ! And a sort o£ 
cowardice crept over him. To secure his wife's 
smiles, to hear her sweet tones, he must be suc- 
cessful as he had been that day; he must find 
means of giving her what she required in the way 
of luxury. 

Before they left the pretty studio, Place P6reire, 
Raoul knew that he would take it, would consent 
to accept advances from the Jew picture-dealer, 
would make as many drawings as were required 
of him, and would endeavor to soften down his 
vigorous, unfashionable talent to the exigences of 
fashionable amateurs, since Miriam's bright smile 
depended upon these things. 

" You would greatly like to live in that pretty 
place, my sweet Miriam?" 

"Of course I should like it," answered his 
" sweet Miriam " with cheerful frankness. " I 
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have an instinctive horror of ugly things, and an 
instinctive love of pretty ones. But that is no 
reason for rushing into extravagance. Let us 
agree upon this. If your picture of the peasant- 
woman is really bought and paid for, then I should 
say we might venture to take the place, for then 
it would seem as though your talent had at last 
been recognized, and that this commission would 
probably be followed by others. If the picture is 
not bought and paid for, why then we must be 
patient, and wait a little longer." 

Could anything be more reasonable? Miriam 
that day remained quietly at home, an unusual 
thing since Mattie's arrival. She said nothing 
more about their plans, but was gay and absolutely 
bewitching. She even proposed to read aloud 
while her husband painted and Miette worked. 
It seemed as though peace and perfect happiness 
had come into the modest painting-room. And 
when Pierre Brugnon came in, even he was grati- 
fied with an enchanting smile which struck that 
rough stone-cutter with great astonishment and 
many unwarrantable suspicions. When he was 
told about the proposed change of life, he in- 
dulged in a low, prolonged whistle ; when Raoul 
praised his wife for her prudence, he frowned. 
He thought that somehow — he did not know 
how — Miriam felt quite sure that the peasant- 
woman at her hearth would be purchased and 
paid for. But then Pierre Brugnon, as Miriam 
had told her cousin, hated his friend's beautiful 
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wife, and saw in her a perpetual source of danger 
for Raoul. 

This time Pierre's suspicions were perfectly 
founded. Miriam was certain that the picture 
would be bought and paid for at once. 

A month later, Miriam, her husband and sister- 
in-law had turned their backs on the Rue 
Brochant, on the white wood easels, on the old 
plain life, and were settled in the Place P^reire, in 
the pretty establishment whose furniture, draperies, 
carpets, knick-knacks, even to its big plants, now 
belonged to Raoul Bertrand, — that is, would be- 
long to him as soon as a pretty large sum had 
been paid in different instalments to the foreign 
artist. It was a heavy load to take upon one's 
self with but an uncertain future before one, and 
sometimes Raoul would start up in terror, won- 
dering how he could free himself, wondering also 
how he could ever have consented to such a 
load. 

But then, Miriam remained charming, more 
affectionate than she had ever shown herself; no 
longer passive and as though benumbed, but 
happy and bright, taking interest in the house- 
keeping, which was now given up to her. Just at 
that time the sort of humble relation and friend, 
who had brought up Miette, and had done the 
work of an unpaid servant, died. She had to be 
replaced, and Miriam, each day, gave her orders 
and managed all things. She it was, now, who 
took charge of the money. She showed herself 
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a very good housekeeper, and took pride in hav- 
ing eyer3rthing kept well and daintily about the 
place. 

The change in his life, therefore, if it brought 
Raoul some anxiety, brought also much happiness. 
He worked with great delight, giving himself no 
rest, making his drawings principally in the even- 
ing with the help of strong lamps and good re- 
flectorsy so that his days might be given up to 
painting. The picture-dealer was as good as his 
word; he sent many people, strangers mostly, 
many Americans, to the young painter's studio, 
now that he had " a good artistic address." Very 
often it happened that Miriam was at home when 
they came, and showed herself most amiable to 
her country-people, praising her husband's work 
rather too freely, perhaps ; but as it was English 
praise, Raoul was quite unconscious of it. In 
general, the visitors looked at everything, ex- 
pressed their opinions with great frankness, but 
gave no orders, finding that Mr. Bertrand's pic- 
tures were somewhat " cumbersome " and not at 
all " pretty." Raoul had no intention of changing 
his manner, but at his wife's request he consented 
to make a reduction of one of his big pictures for 
a New York lady who was " getting up a gallery." 
The price offered was a good one. 

As Raoul complained that these visits took up 
a great deal of time, especially during the short 
winter days, Miriam readily agreed with him that it 
would be much better to give up one whole after- 
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noon a wtek to visitors, and the rest of the time 
refuse all admittance. Before very long the Thurs- 
day afternoons became quite popular. Miriam at 
her cousin's house had renewed acquaintance with 
many old friends, and it became an understanding 
among these friends that Thursday was Miriam's 
"day" as well as her husband's. Mattie, who 
quite ignored that Raoul did not feel particularly 
kindly toward her, stayed nearly all the afternoon, 
chatting pleasantly, presiding over the tea-table, 
with its plates of thin brown bread and cakes, as 
though she had been in her own house. Her 
man-servant in livery opened the door, and alto- 
gether Raoul had every appearance of being a 
fashionable, well-to-do artist. 

The young painter felt greatly astonished at the 
turn things had taken; somewhat irritated also. 
Yet, he did not exactly know how to protest, or 
what to find fault with. He felt like an impostor, 
and was always tempted to explain matters to his 
numerous visitors. To please his wife, he wore a 
velvet jacket on Thursdays, silk socks, and low 
shoes. It was a trifle to rebel about, and as she 
had bought these things in secret to give him 
pleasure, it would have been churlish to find fault. 
So he wore the jacket, the socks, and the low 
shoes. 

The first time Pierre Brugnon saw him so fine 
he burst into a loud fit of laughter, which rather 
shocked Raoul. Pierre's ways, his coarse, loud 
voice and rough laugh, seemed singularly out of 
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place among the new elegancies of the Place 
P^reire. It is true his visits were far less numer- 
ous than of yore. Miette gently reproached him, 
but it was only she who seemed to notice that he 
did not come often. He looked at her curiously, 
and said in a rather broken voice : '' I am out of 
place among all these fine things and fine people. 
And you, my little Miette, do you feel at home ? 
Do you go down there to the receptions on 
Thursdays ? " 

" Not on Thursdays. My embroidery frame is 
very large, you know ; and then, fashionable people 
might be astonished to see that Raoul Bertrand's 
sister is a sort of workwoman. But I see an4 
hear everything from here. And Miriam is so 
good, she always brings me up a cup of tea her- 
self, with cake. No one makes tea like Miriam." 

" Is she still good to you? " 

** Still ! How unjust you are, Pierre ! Miriam 
has never been so charming, so beautiful, so lovely 
as since we have come here. And what a house- 
keeper she makes ! No one would have thought 
her capable of doing all she does. Things go 
on beautifully. Raoul is perfectly happy, — that 
suffices for me. There was a time, I do not 
exactly know how to explain it, when there was a 
sort of cloud between Raoul and Miriam. Now 
there is nothing but sunshine." 

" So that the sunshine does not cost too much," 
grumbled the friend. 

" Of course the expenses are heavy. But then. 
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Raoul earns so much now ! Besides the regular 
monthly sums for the drawings, he has sold two 
pictures, and last Thursday he received a new 
order. You see that the tea is amply paid for, is 
it not? I knew that RaouPs talent would some 
day be appreciated, and that day has come/' 

" My poor little Miette, my darling Miette ! 
you think and speak but of others, — always of 
others ! If ever your invalid-chair is pushed away 
into a far-off comer, remember that you have 
another brother, ever ready to take you and 
protect you and love you." 

And he bent down and gave her a tender, 
brotherly kiss. Then he sighed heavily and 
turned away. 






I 
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IV. 

i. AND MRS. SILAS BLIZZARD were 
very popular that season in the 
American colony. They gave din- 
ners, small "sociables," aftemoga 
teas and even a few balls. 

It seemed to Mattie that she had gone back to 
the old style of livii^ so cnieUy interrupted by 
the feilure of the mine. She spent a great deal 
of money, and thus made up for the two years of 
hard work in New York ; Mattie had never liked 
bard work, and she dearly loved fine dresses and 
a luxurious dwelling. 

Sitas Blizzard found that she liked these costly 
things a little too well. He had been very much 
in love with her, — so much so that he had not 
listened to his father's remonstrances on the sub- 
ject of his marriage, and the old man, after a very 
short opposition, had wisely said no more on the 
subject. After all, Silas was over forty; he had 
been, for years past, his father's partner, and he 
was his only son. Then, too, it sounded well to 
say that the ruined man's daughter had recovered. 
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through her marriage, a share of the old fortune. 
Perhaps, in his moments of self-examination, 
Josiah Blizzard had felt a little uncomfortable 
about the Sanford ruin. It is but just to add that 
such moments were rare. 

But if Mattie's husband had been, and con- 
tinued to be, as much in love* as his rather dry 
nature would permit, the tender sentiment by no 
means excluded the faculty of calculating. He 
had been, at first, a little bewildered ; prices in 
Paris were so much lower, for certain things, thaa 
the New York prices; and so he had allowed 
himself to be involved in a rather more expensive 
style of living than he had intended. Like most 
American husbands, he took great pride m seeing 
his wife beautifully dressed, and he often presented 
her with costly jewels. He had a weakness for 
precious stones and dainty laces ; Mattie encour- 
aged that weakness. 

But when, at the end of three months, Silas 
made up his accounts, his long, thin face grew 
longer still. As Miriam had said, her new cousin 
was but a '^ half-rich man ; " that is, he could not 
spend without counting, — without any thought of 
the morrow. Silas would be forced to speak to 
his wife on the matter, and speak seriously ; she 
was really unreasonable. The girl he had taken 
from his father's office, where she earned barely 
enough with her writing-machine to buy a new 
dress at each change of season, showed singular 
capacities for spending money. It is true that he 
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had the absolute control of his fortune, and that 
all his wife's bills were sent in to him : but those 
l^s were heavy and numerous. 

With a perplexed and troubled look Silas one 
morning entered his wife's room, holding a dress- 
maker's bill in his hand. From various signs, 
Mattie had expected conjugal remonstrances 
about this same bUl, and was quite prepared for 
the coming storm. 

Silas carefully placed the bill on the table and 
smoothed it out. Mattie was sipping her choco- 
late, though it was past ten o'clock, wrapped in a 
showy dressing-gown, her eyes still heavy with 
sleep; for she had danced to a late hour that 
night. 

** My dear," said Mr. Blizzard, quietly, " I am 
afiaid you think me a much richer man than I 
am." 

" Oh, dear no," answered Mattie, sweetly. " I 
should like you to be richer, of course, but your 
fortune is a very good one." 

'^ It would soon cease to be a good one if I 
were to let you ruin me, as you seem inclined to 
do. What can you do with so many dresses? " 

" Wear them. I suppose you would not like it 
to be known that Silas Blizzard quarrels over a 
dressmaker's bill?" 

'' I have not come to quarrel, Mattie, it is not 
my style ; and you know very well that I wish you 
to be well dressed. But I wish also to live within 
my income, and at the present rate it would not 
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be possible. Then, there is a thing that I do not 
understand. I see here mentioned several dresses 
which 1 have never seen you wear, among them, 
one of pale violet sUk, another of pink silk. But 
I remember having admired your beautiful cousin 
at our last ball ; she wore a very handsome pink 
silk. I then wondered how her husband could 
afford so expensive a dress.*' 

There was a little silence, during which Mattie 
dipped some dry toast in her chocolate. She had t 

expected that Silas would complain of the large 
figure at the bottom of the bill ; she had not ex- 
pected that he would read over and understand, 
with the aid of a dictionary, no doubt, the various 
items of the bill. But she answered at last, quite 
coolly : " 1 could not allow my cousin to appear J 

in a draggled, old-fashioned dress at my ball, 
could I?" 

" She might have stayed away, as did her hus- j 

band the painter. When you persuaded me to 
buy, under .a false name, that big picture which I | 

did not want, when you and Miriam arranged J 

things with the picture-dealer so that the proposi- 
tion for the drawings seemed to come from him, 
whereas, in case the speculation did not succeed, 
he was to fall back upon me for the difference, I 
let you have your own way. It seems the specu- 
lation is succeeding, and the merchant is inclined ^ 
to continue selling those black drawings even 
without any further security. So much the better ; 
and I am very glad to have been of use to Miriam, i 
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who is a very ornamental sort of young woman. 
But now that the Frenchman really does earn a 
little money, let him pay for his wife's clothing ; 
I won't.. It is enough to pay for yours, — too 
much, if you continue to order without stopping 
to think whether you need the things or not. I 
think I had better make you an allowance." 

" I should not advise it. A rich man whose 
wife is obliged to make debts is ridiculous." 

" Never fear, my dear. I shall always manage 
not to appear ridiculous, — even in my own eyes. 
I have promised you a year in Europe, and I 
always keep my promises. In the spring we shall 
travel, because there are certain countries which 
all well-to-do people are supposed to see once in 
their lives ; then we shall go back to New York, 
and settle down quietly. Meanwhile, I shall 
attend m3rself to the pa)rment of your bills. I 
mean to see your dressmaker and explain things 
to her. Miriam's bill must be apart ; I will have 
nothing to do with it. She must see to it herself. 
I refuse absolutely to pay for her fine feathers." 

" You might remember," remarked his wife, a 
little under her breath, " that but for your father 
she might yet be rich." 

" My father was a good business man. If 
yours, my dear, had insisted on living in his own 
country instead of allowing himself to be led by 
his women-folk, who preferred Paris life, he might 
have guessed the coming catastrophe, as did my 
&ther. I wish to be a kind husband to you. 
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Mattie, but I refuse to be a henpecked husband.^' 
Whereupon Silas Blizzard took his hat and went 
off to pay his wife's dressmaker. 

Mattie would have preferred anger, violent 
words, anything, to this perfect self-control and 
quiet determination; she felt that she was dis- 
armed. Common-sense told her that the best 
course would be to submit with as good grace as 
possible, since Silas held the purse-strings in his 
bony hands. She was sorry for Miriam, and did 
not exactly see how she could help her out of her 
difficulty. But, after all, she had already done a 
great deal for her cousin, and now Miriam must 
manage for herself. Mattie felt a little as one 
who, seated by a warm fire, hears the roaring of 
the tempest out of doors, pities the wayfarers in a 
vague way, and enjoys the fireside comforts all the 
more from the contrast. She meant to keep her 
own hearth well swept and warmly cosey. 

It was her reception-day, so she dressed with 
great care. She wished to look particularly well 
that afternoon, as she expected a great many 
visits. One of the visits she looked forward to 
made her a little nervous. 

The night before, at a French house, a very 
noble house, where she was proud to be received, 
she had suddenly found herself face to face with 
the Prince di Cavalmonte. The prince just then 
was exceedingly popular ; his name was in all the 
fashionable papers; his horses were among the 
finest in Paris^ and his fortune seemed to be not 
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only a very large one, but a solid one too. The 
story of his short married life was known, of 
course, but in part only, as such stories are gen- 
erally known. It did not affect the prince's posi- 
tion in society; indeed, few men were more 
sought than the charming Italian. His well- 
known handsome &ce was seen at all the first rep- 
resentations of the best theatres, and no ball was 
f eally successful if he did not lead the cotillon. 

Mattie was much startled at meeting Giulio, for 
Miriam had told her about the prince's conduct. 
But the Italian would not allow her to turn away 
from him ; he took both her hands, and looked 
into her eyes, and told her, in soft flowing words, 
of his joy at meeting her. Mattie saw other wo- 
men look at her jealously, so she allowed Giulio 
to lead her away, take her into a boudoir hard by, 
and plead his cause. His great passion for her 
beautiful cousin had been so violent ; yes, he had 
offended her, his remorse was an undying remorse. 
If Miriam could but see into his heart ! He still 
adored her, but with such veneration 1 She was 
like some far-off Madonna, and he devoutly on 
his knees before her. Ah ! if she could but for- 
give him, allow him to see her, to hear her dear 
voice. He would ask no more, not even a word 
or a look from her, — only, once and again, to 
catch a glimpse of her lovely face I His eloquence 
was really touching. 

Mattie danced with him; he took her in to 
supper; he spoke to no other woman, and she 
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became the "observed of all observers." She 
had a great delight in titles, especially now that 
she heard herself called Mrs. Silas Blizzard. She 
was bewitched with the handsome prince, de- 
lighted with his attentions. Before she left the 
ball, it was agreed that he should call on her, a 
little late, the following afternoon. As the time 
drew near, Mattie, who had recovered her ordi- 
nary composure, was ashamed to think that her 
head had been somewhat turned by the noble 
Italian, and somewhat nervous, too, at the thought 
of the meeting between Miriam and Giulio. 

As it happened, Miriam came a little late, when 
the uninterrupted succession of visits had already 
begun, so that her cousin was not able to prepare 
her for the appearance of the prince. Miriam 
looked particularly well, — triumphantly handsome 
in her rich visiting dress, and big black hat with 
its long feathers. The price of this costume fig- 
ured in the debt which Silas had refused to dis- 
charge. Mattie made a rapid calculation as to 
the amount of her cousin's bill, and felt a qualm 
of conscience. She had encouraged Miriam to 
order these expensive dresses, as she had a horror 
of old-fashioned or plain gowns ; she had counted 
that her husband could afford to do something for 
the ruined heiress. She had meant all the time 
to tell Miriam that, naturally, the generosity could 
not be continued, and that in future she must 
push on her husband, so as to make him earn 
sufficient money to keep her decently. It was 
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very disagreeable to tell Miriam that the heavy 
bill was to be sent to her ; she would put off the 
disclosure as long as possible. 

Miriam was gayly presiding over her cousin's 
tea-table^ standing talking and laughing with 
several young men, when suddenly she saw Giulio 
enter the drawing-room. She felt faint for one 
instant, and leaned against the wall, but the cup 
she held in her hand did not fall, it only trembled 
slightly, and almost before the young men had 
noticed her strange, white face and her startled 
look she was herself once more. Giulio had 
understood the whole scene. As soon as possible 
he approached the tea-table and bowed very low 
before the beautiful young woman, who looked at 
him as though he had been a mere stranger, 
barely returned his salute, and immediately 
turned her back upon him. The Italian smiled 
almost imperceptibly ; he knew that in Miriam's 
violent emotion, if there was great anger, there 
was another feeling too. He turned to Mattie, 
and continued his court to her; he seemed 
almost in love with the pretty American, whose 
vanity was by no means unpleasantly excited. 
She began to think that Miriam's haughty atti- 
tude proved great want of tact; that it would 
be noticed and commented upon. Once, as 
Mattie passed near her cousin, she whispered : 
"Take care, Miriam, people are beginning to 
find it quite odd that you should treat a friend 
of mine as you treat the prince." 

12 
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"And I," retorted Miriam, "think it more 
than odd that you should call a man who in- 
sulted me — your — friend." 

They could say no more, but each was greatly 
irritated with the other, — the old rivalry which 
had been allayed by the recent affectionate meet- 
ing seemed on the point of reappearance. Miriam 
thought her cousin really allowed the prince to 
make love to her rather too openly; she was 
a married woman, after all, and Giulio's moral- 
ity was, as she had discovered, of a very loose 
description. 

Still, Miriam did not go away, as she might 
easily have done. She had a great delight in 
the fashion and frivolity of the men and women 
who visited her cousin, — a greater delight still in 
the admiration she herself excited. It seemed 
almost as though she had been a dethroned 
queen who had once more found her rightful 
place. Worldly people rarely look much below 
the surface; they scarcely have time for much 
penetration, and they accepted Miriam for what 
she seemed, — one of themselves. A painter is 
an avowable husband, even among rich people ; 
the time of garrets and long-haired, poverty- 
stricken artists has passed away; in fashionable 
papers the goings and comings of celebrated 
painters are noted and commented upon, like 
the doings of titled personages. Miriam was ele- 
gantly dressed, and seemed prosperous. There 
had been a period during which she had disap- 
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peared from society, but that also was the case 
with her cousin. The two charming young wo- 
men had come to the surface once more, and 
were as popular as they had ever been, Miriam 
even more than Mattie, perhaps ; and this rather 
turned Miriam's head. She was not wise enough 
to keep a little in the shade, to allow her rich 
cousin to protect her openly, before all, as she 
protected her in secret. And that was a great 
mistake ; she might have made of Mattie a far 
more efficient ally than she did. 

Perhaps for that reason Mrs. Silas Blizzard 
was not sorry to accept flattering attentions from 
the prince, to make use of him, send him for a 
cup of tea, cause him to pick up her hand-screen, 
to treat him publicly like an old and intimate 
friend. She knew that her cousin, who chose to 
treat Giulio with open disdain, would be terribly 
mortified to find that he had so easily changed 
his allegiance. Before the last visitor took leave, 
Miriam, accustomed now to see the prince, able 
to look at him calmly, allowed him to help her at 
the tea-table ; and though she scarcely answered 
when he spoke to her, yet when he lifted his 
beseeching eyes to hers she blushed a little, and 
did not immediately turn away. 

But there was no explanation between the two, 
for, quite at the end of his wife's reception, Silas 
came in. The prince then took leave, and Miriam 
prepared to go also. Very often Mattie kept 
her to dinner on reception-days ; but as she now 
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did not ask this, and threw herself back in her 
arm-chair as though she were quite exhausted, 
Miriam buttoned on her long gloves. 

"Had lots of visits, hey?" said Mr. Blizzard, 
in his dry way, as he warmed his back at the 
fire ; " the tea-tray seems to prove it. Astonish- 
ing that you women can manage to dine at all, if 
all your visits represent a sandwich and a cake. 
But you seem neither of you inclined to d5rs- 
pepsia. I am. Well, I Ve been attending to busi- 
ness while you were enjo)dng yourselves; went 
to the bank, and then paid a quantity of bills, — 
heavy bills too. By the way, Miriam, the dress- 
maker made out your account, which by mistake 
had been added to Mattie*s ; as I told her I ex- 
pected to find you here, she begged me to hand 
you your bill." 

Quite deliberately, as he did all things, Silas 
opened a pocket-book, chose a paper among 
many others, and handed it to his wife's cousin ; 
then with a smile and a nod he left the drawing- 
room, seemingly quite unconscious of Miriam's 
sudden emotion. 

When he had gone, the two women looked 
at each other, and Mattie, a little impatiently, 
shrugged her shoulders. She thought her cousin 
looked terribly tragic over the bit of paper. 

"It is not my fault, Miriam. I did what I 
could. I never thought that he would worry 
out the French words and find out our little 
plot. But we had a little conjugal explanation 
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this morning ; he grumbled over money-matters, 
and absolutely refused to pay for your dresses," 

" What am I to do, then ? Of course I should 
not have dreamed of going into such extrava- 
gance unless — " 

Mattie again shrugged her shoulders; she did 
not like to be blamed, when in reality she had 
only meant to be kind and generous. But seeing 
real and deep distress on her cousin's blanched 
face, she, after a few moments of silence, said 
more kindly : " I am very sorry for you, Miriam, 
very sorry ; but I do not see how I can help you 
out of your scrape. I have literally no money. 
I send in bills to Silas, but I should be quite in- 
capable of g*etting a hundred dollars together for 
any secret purpose. You must manage to make 
your husband earn more money. The dress- 
maker can wait. I '11 speak to her." 

Then the cousins separated, not quite as affec- 
tionately as usual. In the terrible distress of the 
unpaid bill, neither thought of speaking of the 
prince ; or perhaps both were glad not to allude 
to the matter. 




AOUL BERTRAND'S nature was, on 
the whole, a very simple nature. He 
was greatly absorbed with his work, 
in which he had intense delight ; even 
while he rested, his mind was still busy with his 
painting; a. iigure which seemed to him insuffi- 
ciently expressive, a background which did not 
give value to the figures, would trouble him even 
at night. Not uufrequently he would strike s 
light and verify some detail of the day's work, and 
then fall asleep again comforted and reassured. 
Never had the artistic passion been so strong 
within him as during this winter. The great 
event of each day was the amount of work accom- 
plished ; all else was rather shadowy and unsub- 
stantial in his eyes, — all except his love for 
Miriam. 

He had learned to be patient, to endure her 
frequent absences. He never went out with her ; 
indeed, it would have been impossible for him to 
lead the double life of worker and worldling. Be- 
sides, Miriam did not seem to wish him to accom- 
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pany her ; he was out of place in the American 
society she mostly frequented. The two cousins 
went everywhere together, and very often Silas 
Blizzard declined to go with them. He was not 
a " society man;" The two husbands could not 
communicate with each other and sympathize as 
perhaps they might, had each understood the 
language of the other ; but both looked forward 
to a radical change. Silas thought with satisfac- 
tion of the time when he should take his wife 
back to New York. Raoul also looked to that 
time when Miriam, deprived of her fashionable 
cousin, would be forced to turn to him for com- 
fort and company; until then both husbands 
thought it best to be patient. 

Raoul was all the more disposed to patience, 
that his wife continued to be kind to him. She 
took more interest than had been her wont in his 
work, eager to see his pictures finished, urging 
him not to keep the picture-dealer waiting for the 
drawings, which were getting to have a certain 
notoriety. Raoul was perfectly happy when she 
would lean on his shoulder and look at what he 
was doing. Her ideal of art was not quite his 
ideal ; indeed, he somewhat doubted whether she 
had any sort of artistic ideal, and she often begged 
him to paint "pretty pictures;** but she had 
shaken off her old apathy, and that was a great 
improvement. 

Then the money which came in regularly every 
month for the drawings seemed to the modest 
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painter a sufficient sum for the household expenses. 
He saw that his wife had fine clothes, but he 
knew nothing of the cost of women's attire, and 
he accepted her explanation. She had discovered 
a little dressmaker who worked cheap and had 
such taste 1 Then she found wonderful bargains 
now and then at the big shops ! Besides, her 
cousin forced presents upon her, and she could 
not refuse them without offending Mattie, who 
was like her own sister. Raoul rather frowned at 
this, but she hastened to assure him that the 
presents were mere trifles, after all. And Raoul 
believed all she said, only too grateful for the 
comparative happiness he enjoyed. If only 
Miriam would consent to give up her worldly life, 
and be content to spend her time by his side I 
But if he ventured a syllable on that subject, he 
would at once see the hard look he had learned 
to dread, and the words would die away from 
his lips. He had suffered too cruelly when 
Miriam had turned from him with something 
like hatred in her eyes, to run the risk of suffering 
again. 

There were times when Miriam was perfectly 
bewitching, affectionate, gay, and giving up whole 
days to her husband. The poor fellow then would 
say to himself that his studio was a very Paradise. 
These charming periods usually ended a little 
abruptly with some tirade against poverty: life 
was unbearable with no money, and the rent 
would soon be due, and the artist whose apart- 
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ment they had taken was still unpaid. She must 
have money, she must ! 

Raoul would answer quietly that the big debts 
should be paid in time with the proceeds of the 
pictures he was painting, but that he could paint 
neither faster nor better than he did already; 
that she must be patient and have faith in the 
future,' but that he could not transform his talent 
into a popular talent ; that could he do it, he 
would not. He could yield on most points to his 
wife, who gradually broke his will by alternate 
affection and hardness, but with regard to his art 
would remain firm; otherwise he must forever 
despise himself. 

These violent scenes always left Raoul sad- 
dened and not a little bewildered. What did 
Miriam require of him? To please her, he had 
abandoned his old life, and he was having what 
he considered extraordinary success. What with 
the drawings and the few pictures ordered he 
expected to earn that year something hke fifteen 
or eighteen thousand francs, — an immense sum 
in his eyes. What more did she, could she, 
need ? He worked constantly, he did his best ; 
and his only wish was to obtain a look of satis- 
faction, a smile from his wife. He shuddered to 
think that they might be refused him if patronage 
declined. 

But the modest, hard-working painter was be- 
ginning to be really appreciated. His drawings 
had done more to attract the attention of ama- 
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teurs than all the big pictures he had exhibited 
for the last ten years. The drawings drew the 
attention to the pictures also. Raoul's talent, a 
very strong, rather rough talent, had acquired a 
certain intensity, an individuality which had been 
wanting to it in the early days, and other amateurs 
besides Americans, who came to drink Miriam's 
tea and eat her cakes, found their way to the 
studio of the Place P^reire. Yet Raoul was quite 
right when he said that his would never, could 
never be a popular, money-making talent. 

One afternoon, a little late, Raoul was making 
the most of the fast waning light; Miette was 
working near him. Neither spoke, but every now 
and then Miette would raise her eyes to see how 
he was getting on. Sometimes he would catch 
the look, and smile at his wee sister. The tender 
affection between those two had never wavered ; 
even Raoul's adoration for his wife did not make 
him less thoughtful of Miette. He was so thank- 
ful too that the .young women harmonized, and 
the cripple's admiration for her beautifid sister-in- 
law was very cheering to Raoul. 

Just as Raoul was preparing to put away his 
brushes, Pierre Brugnon came in. Raoul was in 
a particularly affectionate mood, and shook his 
friend by the hand, while Miette from her comer 
smiled brightly, and said, — 

" What an age it is since we have seen you, my 
old Pierre I " 

'' It is a long time ; I dare say it seems longer 
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to me than to you. But this is like old times/' 
added Pieire with satisfaction, as he looked 
around on his two friends. 

'< I should like to know why it is not always 
like old times, and why you do not come in to 
dinner as you used ? '' said Raoul. 

"I will tell you why, Raoul. It is because 
your fine wife hates me, and I don't love her. 
Ah ! do not frown ; it is best to say the truth 
always. We are not of the same race, not made 
of the same clay, I think, — she fa quite sure of 
it ; she looks upon me as upon some boor whose 
place fa in a workshop or behind a plough. Re- 
member her utter disgust when you took her out 
to my poor cottage; it is a peasant's dwelling, 
and in her eyes we are all peasants. You foimd 
work there ; you ought to have stayed out four or 
five months at least, and she seemed so perfectly 
wretched that you hurried back to town, — not 
that she was much happier on your fifth floor 
than in my hut ; but at least she could sniff the 
Pans air, and dream of the time when she was a 
very fine lady." 

" How imjust you are, Pierre ! " exclaimed 
Raoul, really hurt. 

" That is what I always tell him," chimed in 
Miette. " It fa true that Miriam was once very 
rich, and cannot be expected to like poverty. 
But she is good and kind; she is so proud of 
Raoul's success, and so gentle with me." 

" Who could be otherwise than gentle with you, 
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my little Miette? I beg your pardon, Raoul, for 
meddling with your affairs; it shall not happen 
again, but the truth would come out. NoW it 's 
all over. I came to-day because I knew your 
wife was away. I happened to see her with her 
cousin in a very fine carriage. She dresses mag- 
nificently now, your wife. How can you afford 
it ? There was a handsome young man with the 
ladies, — heavy black moustache, big eyes, looked 
like an Italian model. I am sure Madame Ber- 
trand fancied herself back once more in that 
happy period of her life when she drew big silver- 
pieces from her mine, and when French painters 
and French stone-cutters were unknown." 

" You are insupportable to-day, Pierre ; and I, 
who was so happy thinking that my picture would 
soon be finished and paid for ! I am tired ; let 's 
go out for a stroll." 

" That 's what I came for ; you are killing your- 
self with overwork, and I promise not to grumble 
any more, but to be as amiable and as smiling 
as — as the Italian model." 

Raoul winced ; in his mind all Italians reminded 
him of that hated prince who was to have been 
Miriam's husband, and who so cruelly, so abomi- 
nably had insulted the girl he had once chosen for 
his bride. But he drove away the importunate 
thought. 

The two young men walked briskly. It was a 
mild February day, with a feeling of the coming 
spring in the air. It was in reality as though old 
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times had come again ; they talked of their child- 
hood^ of their long and close intimacy, of the 
perfect security each felt in the other's affection. 
Pierre, undemonstrative in general, spoke with 
real emotion, as though he wished to efface the 
unpleasant impression produced by his too great 
frankness with regard to Miriam. 

"And you do not know all yet, Raoul; it is 
odd, there are certain things which men shrink 
from confessing, even to their best and dearest 
friends. Since my boyhood I have cherished a 
dream. I thought Miette might be cured, and 
that I should marry her. She has always seen in 
me another brother, and I have always tried to 
be a good brother to her ; but there was another 
feeling yet, — the vague hope, which would not 
die, that she would cease to be a little cripple ; 
that, since modem science has accomplished mir- 
acles, a miracle might perhaps be worked in her 
favor. I have secretly consulted great doctors 
about her. I brought one on a pretext of seeing 
your pictures, and he questioned your sister, as 
though by chance, — do you remember? And 
as we went out together he told me there was no 
hope, — none. Now I can talk about it, because 
slowly, very slowly, I have come to understand 
that the great doctor was right; and I am re- 
signed. Only, you see, it has prevented me from 
ever thinking of any other woman, dnd I shall 
never marry." 

" My poor friend, my good Pierre ! And I, 
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who never guessed at this 1 What a husband you 
would have made for Miette 1 What tenderness 
there is in your heart, my old friend ! " 

"A very rough diamond, hey? Very rough 
indeed ! " 

The two friends were now seated on a bench 
of the Champs Elys^es, and in the deepening twi- 
light they half unconsciously followed the almost 
uninterrupted stream of carriages coming back 
from the Bois. Raoul remembered that often, 
during the time when he had been hopelessly in 
love with Miriam, he had thus seated himself in 
the hope of catching a glimpse of her as she 
returned from her drive; and that, as usually 
happens in such cases, he had never once seen 
her. His eye was now caught by a large, open 
carriage rapidly approaching, rather more pre- 
tentious in appearance than most of the equi- 
pages, among which but few were open ; a rich, 
light gray fur rug was thrown over the knees of 
two ladies and a gentleman, for Raoul now began 
to notice the three figures. The carriage passed 
very rapidly, but not so rapidly as to prevent the 
mutual recognition. The ladies were Mattie and 
Miriam, and the man opposite them was the 
Prince di Cavalmonte. 

Raoul arose with something like an oath on his 
lips; but he reseated himself, obeying Pierre's 
firm grip. Then the two men remained quite 
still, staring vacantly before them. 

Miriam had seen him, as he had seen her ; she 
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had blushed, and then grown white, and a frown — 
the frown he knew so well — had contracted her 
brow. RaouFs thoughts whirled, and he could 
not bring them into shape. Why should the 
prince — that vile man who had mortally offended 
her — be seated opposite her, smile at her? It 
was not possible ; he could not have seen aright. 
Then, in the confusion of his ideas, it came upon 
him very forcibly that Miriam was not dressed as 
a modest painter's wife should dress ; and he did 
not exactly understand why the fact that Miriam 
was too magnificently attired struck him now, 
whereas, when he had seen her in that very dress 
in his studio, he had so easily accepted her ex- 
planation on the subject. He felt, however, that 
it was because all had been in harmony, — the 
beautiful turn-out, Miriam's elegant cousin, and 
the smiling Italian prince with the rosebud at his 
buttonhole. Raoul glanced at himself in his 
loose overcoat and his working-clothes ; he glanced 
also at his friend, who was very roughly dressed, 
and he understood that Miriam had been ashamed 
of them both. Somehow, that conviction troubled 
him even more than the prince's hateful presence. 
Pierre could scarcely account for his friend's 
violent emotion; he did not know the prince, 
and had never heard in its details the history 
of Miriam's first engagement. He only thought 
that chance had served him well, and that the 
sight of Miriam in that fine carriage with those 
fine people would perhaps cause his friend to 
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reason with her and to bring her to her senses — 
if that were possible. 

"Let's go back, shall we, Raoul? Miette 
might be anxious." 

Raoul allowed himself to be led away, very 
grateful for the delicacy which kept Pierre silent 
as to Miriam. As she was not to return for 
dinner, the marble-cutter stayed, and did his 
best to enliven the others. But Raoul remained 
very much absorbed and somewhat dazed. He 
was ruminating as to what he should say to 
Miriam on her return. 

She did not come back till late; Miette had 
gone to bed, and Raoul was trying to draw by 
the lamplight, but his mind was not on his work, 
and his hand was unsteady. At every rumble 
of wheels in that quiet square he would start 
up nervously, only to reseat himself. When at 
last the carriage did stop at the door, he re- 
mained seated, and his heart beat furiously, but 
he scarcely knew whether it was from anger, 
from apprehension, or from very love for that 
woman, the love which made him her slave, — 
love of which at times he was mortally ashamed^ 
as of an inferior passion. 

Miriam came in with a great rustle of her 
silks, bringing with her a whiff of fresh air into 
the warm painting-room. 

"Still at work, Raoul? Why, it is very late, 
you know ! " 

She spoke cheerfully; a little too rapidly, 
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perhaps^ but as though she wished to ignore 
anything disagreeable. She even bent down and 
kissed him; then stood smilingly taking off her 
hat and cloak. Evidently she had passed a very 
pleasant, rather exciting day, and was quite dis- 
posed to be amiable and conciliating. Raoul 
was a little taken aback, but what he had to 
say he would say, nevertheless. 

'' I was doing no good, Miriam ; my band is 
not steady to-night. But I was waiting for you. 
I could not have slept without the explanation 
which I require of you." 

" How very solemn ! " laughed Miriam, trying 
to look unconcerned. 

'' It is rather a solemn affair, in my eyes at least. 
I saw you this afternoon driving with your cousin, 
and opposite you sat the Prince di Cavalmonte." 

" I saw you too. It is rather unpleasant to see 
one's husband in the company of a workman." 

"But for Pierre Brugnon*s father, I should 
have been a workman myself." 

"Yes, I know. It is very touching; but it 
is a pity that your benefactor's son should not 
have clean nails and a decent tailor." 

" Miriam, leave Pierre for the moment, I beg 
you. I was speaking of the prince." 

"It is not my fault if Mattie has taken him 
up. I was very angry at first, but he has turned 
her head; she is convinced that he is in love 
with her* It is really quite funny. You under- 
stand that, imder those circumstances, when I 

13 
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begged her not to receive the prince, she laughed 
at me." 

'' But that man msulted you, and you can 
bear to see him, to listen to him ! I do not 
understand." 

"Things which seem very extraordinary at a 
little distance appear quite natural when exam- 
ined. Mattie made me understand that I com- 
promised myself much more by turning my back 
on Giulio than by treating him with polite in- 
difference. And she was quite right. Society 
throws a veil over the past; don't lift the veil, 
and things will go on quietly and naturally. Cir- 
cumstances change not only events, but people. 
The prince is not at all the same man I once 
knew, in my eyes at least. He is a friend of 
my cousin; I meet him with indifference, and 
he sees me with equal indifference. It is odd 
that it should be so, but it is. We speak of 
the opera, of the favorite actress, of Mattie's 
last ball or coming party, and all that, easily, 
gayly, as though there had been no passionate 
scenes in the past, no heart-breaking, no indig- 
nation. If you have a little common-sense, you 
will understand how much wiser and simpler 
that is than silent brooding over what might 
have been, tragic hatred, or violent reproaches. 
Society is a great moralizer, and by no means 
deserves its evil reputation." 

"That may all be very well from your point 
of view, Miriam, but I am of a very simple and 
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direct nature. I know that this man made love 
to you, wished to make you his own, — not as 
his wife, since he is a married man; I cannot 
forget that, if you can. I know also that a man 
who has once loved you — however basely — 
cannot but love you still, perhaps more madly 
than ever. It is an insult, in my eyes, when 
that Italian bends over you, when he takes your 
hand, when he looks into your face, — a deadly 
insult. I may not be a gentleman in your eyes, 
Miriam, but I am a man ; angl as a man I shall 
guard my honor and yours. You are my wife ; 
woe to him who forgets this ! " 

Miriam shrugged her shoulders ; all her amia- 
bility was gone, and she said fretfully: "Have 
you ended your tirade? If so, I shall leave 
you. I am very sleepy." 

Raoul rose hastily and took both her hands in 
his. There was a dangerous gleam in his eyes, 
but she looked at him defiantly, wickedly too. 
If ever she had had any love for her husband, 
it was dead, and he understood this. Her look 
seemed to go through and through his heart, 
but he did not yield. 

" Try to understand me if you can, if all this 
false fashion, which has taken you from me, has 
not made you blind and deaf. You are in dan- 
ger from that man. I will not have you see 
him; I will not have you speak to him." 

" I cannot forbid my cousin to receive whom 
she chooses." 
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" No ; but I can forbid you to see your cousin." 

She broke from him in fury. She was white 
with rage. She seemed capable of anything. 

" Forbid, — you forbid ! You must have lost 
your senses; you must have forgotten who you 
are and who I am ! " 

He was frightened^ having never seen her thus 
before. He said, more sadly than angrily : " For- 
give me, Miriam, if I have offended you. But 
try to remember that I am fighting for your 
happiness and your dignity as well as for my 
own. Ah, if you would but understand what a 
peaceful, happy, honored Hfe ours might be ! 
If you would consent to be really my wife, only 
my wife, and leave ^hion and frivolity for 
empty-headed, empty-hearted worldlings ! Be- 
lieve me, my darling, it might yet be; I love 
you so madly, so tenderly too; my one hope 
is to make your life happy, my one ambition 
is to please you, to win your approbation. Lis- 
ten to me to-night, Miriam, before it is too late. 
You do not yet know what treasures of devotion 
and of adoration my poor heart contains, and 
they are yours, — yours alone. Is not that worth 
a little effort, a little sacrifice ? I ask so little — " 

" You ask me to give up my cousin, my coun- 
try, the last gleam of my past which comes to 
gladden me in my misery." 

"Misery, Miriam, nothing but misery? But 
never mind ; no words will hurt me if you will 
but consent to what I ask." 
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" Never ! — Do you hear? — Never ! And if 
I have any advice to offer, it is, don't push me 
to some desperate act ! " 

And then she rushed away. Raoul heard her 
enter her room; what he heard, too, was the 
click of the lock. He knew that her door 
would not open to him. 

Then the wretched man, forgetting his pride, 
forgetting his dignity, threw himself on his divan 
and sobbed like a child. He knew that he would 
yield, that Miriam would continue to lead her 
heartless life, and that he . would stand by and 
see her drift away, powerless to prevent it, power- 
less to snatch her away, to bear her to some safe 
nook. He had seen his wife under a new aspect 
that night, and he was filled with terror at the 
thought of what this maddened creature might 
do. He felt, too, that she did not love him, 
that her moments of seeming affection were but 
means used to subjugate him; that he was ut- 
terly, abjectly subjugated ; that he loved her pas- 
sionately, and that to obtain one of her smiles he 
would be willing to obey her in all things. 

And at the same time he suffered cruelly, un- 
derstanding as he did how low he had ^len. 




yi. 




|0R many days Miriam did not leave the 
house, did not speak of her cousin, 
did not seem to remember that she 
had been violent and had uttered 
cruel words. Raoul had some moments of hope. 
She had come to her senses, she had imderstood 
that she must yield. But he was soon unde- 
ceived. Miriam answered gently enough when 
he spoke to her, but never addressed a word to 
him of her own accord. The old indifference 
seemed to have settled upon her. once more ; she 
assumed the exasperating attitude of a victim. 
She paid no attention to her toilet, but went 
about in an old dressing-gown, her hair merely 
twisted in a heavy knot. Then, when Thursday 
came aroimd, she roused herself, dressed with 
great care, and received her visitors with that 
charm of manner, that radiant smile of hers, 
which made her popular with women as well as 
with men. When she chose, she could be irre- 
sistible ; and Raoul, who continued working even 
in the midst of the clatter of teaspoons and the 
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voices of the chattering guests^ would manage to 
follow his wife's movements, her graceful ges- 
tures, her enchanting smile. Bewildered, he 
would ask himself if she were the same being 
who in that very place had shown her defiance 
and her hatred. He almost preferred to see her 
thus worldly, with her society manners and her 
society gayety, rather than morose and silent by 
his side. Mattie did not come at all. 

One day, however, there came another change. 
Miriam went out, merely leaving word that she 
would probably not be back for dinner. Her 
cousin was not at home, but she went in, neverthe- 
less, took off her hat and cloak, and settled herself 
by the fire to wait for Mattie. She opened a book, 
but she did not read, having a very serious matter 
to think about. She had received a note from 
the dressmaker, who, with many polite phrases, 
regretted the necessity in which she found herself 
to request the settlement of Madame Bertrand's 
little account, insinuating, still very politely, that 
she would perhaps be forced, being herself hard 
pressed, to apply to M. Raoul Bertrand. Mattie 
must find some means, not only of quieting the 
dressmaker, but of extorting the promise of another 
dress. Mattie was going to give a masked ball 
at mid-Lent, a real masked ball, which was to 
end the series of her entertainments. The Bliz- 
zards were soon after to start for Italy. It was 
Miriam's last chance of enjoying herself, and she 
could not resign it. Her costume must be mag- 
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nificent and becoming ; once more she would be 
admired, courted. Then — after, would come 
the weary, uneventful days, the thought 9f which 
made her shudder. But at least she would have 
one triumphant evening to remember, — such a 
one as the last Sanford entertainment, when she 
had acted, and when Favel had paid her mocking 
compliments. 

She had met the insolent actor again ; curiosity 
had brought him one evening to one of Mattie's 
balls, and he had bowed low before the two 
cousins. No allusion was made to the interview 
in his pretty study, when he had been so frank 
to Miriam, and had advised her to apply for a 
part in z. f eerie ; but Miriam's glance at the 
bowing actor showed that she had neither for- 
gotten nor forgiven. She had great delight in 
treating him rather slightingly, and he looked at 
her with an odd smile. He had heard the story 
of her marriage ; he knew Raoul by reputation, 
and he knew that the painter's earnings could not 
justify the lavish expenditure of his wife, and in his 
supercilious way the actor whispered to his friend 
Aristide Lacroix, the author, who had brought 
him to the house, "Who pays her dressmaker? " 

Even in the midst of her annoyance and per- 
plexity Miriam enjoyed the luxury of the pretty 
boudoir, the warmth of the bright fire, the little 
elegancies, the roses in a Venice glass. She felt 
perfectly at home, and nestled in the big arm- 
chair as though all about her really belonged to 
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her. She had a great capacity for enjoying the 
present moment, even while she worried about 
the future. Of course it was very annoying that 
the dressmaker should dun her, whereas with rich 
women she would never have dared to send in a 
bill. But in spite of this annoyance she helped 
herself to the bonbons always on hand, and 
warmed her feet comfortably. 

Presently the door-bell rang, and she heard 
voices. Then the heavy drapery was lifted, and 
the Prince di Cavalmonte entered. Miriam 
blushed, and half rose from her seat. 

" I beg permission to await Mrs. Blizzard's 
return, — may I not? Is there not room at that 
fireside for me?" 

"I cannot forbid your presence. Prince; this 
is not my fireside, and it seems to me you find 
your way to it very often ! " 

" In hopes of discovering you. Think of it, — 
this is the first time I have been able to speak to 
you alone, the very first ! Ah ! when the servant 
told me that his mistress was out and that you were 
waiting for her, my heart bounded within me ! " 

" If Mattie were to hear you 1 " 

Miriam half laughed ; her anger at the prince's 
entrance almost vanished. Of course, she had 
guessed from the first what Giulio's attentions to 
her cousin meant. 

The prince drew nearer, and took a low seat 
near Miriam's arm-chair. 

" Ah I but you imderstood me at once, you 
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surely understood ! My only object was to see 
you^ my one thought to obtain pardon. I of- 
fended you, — you whom I adore, — and I can 
find no consolation. It is because you misunder- 
stood me that you were offended. If you could 
but see what respect, what veneration I have for 
you, as well as what undying love ! " 

" I beg your pardon. Prince, we look at things 
differently. I do not think it a proof of great 
respect, of veneration, for a married man to 
make love to a yoimg girl. I do not think it 
is a proof of respect to repeat the lover's declara- 
tion to me." 

" There are marriages which are no marriages, 
and there is love so passionate, so wild, that it 
cannot be overcome by ordinary obstacles, by 
ordinary scruples. Can you think for one moment 
that you are the real wife of that stone-cutter's 
son, and I the real husband of that devil-tempered 
Creole ? " 

Miriam, thoroughly roused, arose. She said, 
not without dignity : " I forgive you. Prince, for 
I really believe you to be irresponsible, inca- 
pable of understanding such words as duty and 
honor. But if I forgive you, it is on one con- 
dition, — that you will never again speak to me 
of your love. I am no longer Miriam Sanford ; 
I am Raoul Bertrand's wife." 

" Alas ! alas ! Even while pleading for the 
pardon of a first offence, I again offend. But 
you shall be obeyed. I shall only call you 
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Miriam in my most secret thoughts. I shall 
hide my love, and refrain from a single word, 
a single look, which might irritate you. But 
be indulgent on your side ; let me see you, — 
from afar if need be, — hear your voice, even 
though you never address me. You see that I 
am reasonable. Was ever adorer more humble, 
more easily led?" 

** It is too much for you to call yourself an 
adorer." 

But Miriam had sunk back into her chair; 
she was by no means as much offended as she 
should have been. Giulio's love-making seemed 
a part of her old life, and everything which re- 
minded her of the past was dear to her. 

" Very well. Then let us talk of other things, 
like any chance acquaintances. Your cousin is 
wild about her masked ball ; she wishes it to be 
the great success of the season. What costume 
do you mean to adopt? I should Hke to choose 
one in which I could show the same colors ; to 
others it would seem mere chance, but to me it 
would seem as though I, like the knights of old, 
wore my lady's colors." 

" I shall probably not go to this ball." 

" Not go? But that is impossible 1 How could 
the ball take place without its queen? " 

Miriam laughed a little nervously, and glanced 
instinctively at the bill which she had left on the 
table ; the prince followed the glance, but without 
appearing to have noticed it. 
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*' Its queen is but a Cinderella, and must remain 
by the kitchen hearth for lack of fine feathers. I 
shall not choose a costume, because costumes are 
expensive, and I am a poor man's wife." 

The prince was about to answer, when voices 
were heard near by. Instinctively he left the low 
seat by Miriam's side, and stood up by the chim- 
ney, hat in hand, as though he had but just entered. 
Mattie was accompanied by two pretty American 
girls. As she came forward she looked suspiciously 
at her cousin and the visitor, but there was noth- 
ing to criticise in the attitude of either. Mattie 
would have been greatly shocked had any one 
insinuated that she allowed the Italian too much 
famiharity. She never meant him to pay her 
serious court, indeed she would not have per- 
mitted it ; but she liked greatly to have a prince 
at her beck and call ; it was a greater luxury even 
than her diamonds or her carriage. She would 
not have given up her jewels, neither did she 
mean to give up the prince, — especially not 
to Miriam. Being quite devoid of deep feel- 
ing, vanity in that pretty woman's nature at 
times seemed to take the proportions of a real 
passion. 

Then soon the masked ball was being discussed 
with great animation. Mattie wished for herself 
and intimate friends to adopt a certain period for 
their costumes, and suggested the Court of the 
Valois, under Charles IX. There might be a 
Catherine de Medicis, a Reine Margot, and their 
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ladies of honor, then the King, the Due de Guise, 
the King of Navarre. 

"Are we to represent the massacres also?" 
asked Miriam, a little mockingly. " The costumes 
are pretty, and gives us the opportunity of dis- 
playing our jewels, if we have jewels ; but it seems 
to me one would look for stains of blood on the 
fine dresses. I, for one, do not wish to play a 
tragic part." 

" You are too historical, Miriam. Who would 
think of massacres in the midst of my ball ? " 

After a while the gay young people visited the 
apartment, which was very large, to discuss the 
various changes which must be made so as to give 
the greatest space possible for dancing. Then 
they fell back upon Mattie*s idea ; the two Ameri- 
can girls declared that it would be "just lovely 1 " 
and the prince, who had a facility for drawing, sat 
down at the table and sketched the style of dress. 
He liked to talk, as women talk, of stuffs and 
colors, of jewels and laces. Under his busy fingers 
the whole court seemed to take life, ^d he as- 
signed a part to each ; he chose one of his draw- 
ings and handed it to Miriam, saying, — 

" That would just suit you, Madame ; I should 
suggest silver-gray and Hght-blue brocaded silk." 

"I shall not assist at the ball, Prince," said 
Miriam, abruptly; "I told you so just now. I 
cannot afford a handsome costume, and will not 
accept any other." 

A chorus of exclamations followed this an- 
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nouncement. It was impossible ! The ball wotdd 
be nothing without her! The costume could 
be made from old evening dresses, etc. And 
Miriam felt that in order to assist at the ball, 
to be its queen, as Giulio said, she could under- 
take anything. She felt dangerous capacities for 
crime at that moment, — if crime could only 
give her what she wanted. But outwardly she 
remained calm, leaning back in her arm-chair, 
seeming to place herself outside the discussion. 
She was waiting to see her cousin alone, but the 
guests seemed in no hurry to leave. The first 
to go was the prince ; he picked up the bits of 
paper on which he had sketched the various 
costumes, saying that he meant to correct them 
from a work on costumes in his library, and rather 
hastily withdrew. 

When at last the two cousins were left together, 
Mattie said a little peevishly, "You need not 
have displayed your poverty before those girls ! " 

" Why not ? It is exasperating, you know, to 
hear of wealth and feel one's self as poor as Job. 
They know I am poor ; why should I conceal the 
truth? I was strongly tempted to show them the 
unpaid bill which I received this morning, and 
which I brought to show you. It is a terribly 
heavy bill, nearly five thousand francs. If I do 
not pay it soon, a duplicate will be sent to Raoul." 

" What can I do, my poor Miriam ? • 

'* You must beg for delay, and try to get the 
costume from the dressmaker. She has enough 
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work from you to show a little patience. I feel 
sure that Raoul will succeed. After you have 
gone I shall not need to spend money, and I 
shall manage to scrape the amount together Httle 
by little. You could explain that to her; she 
would not listen to me." 

" Let me see the bill ; it has mounted up in an 
extraordinary way for three or four dresses and 
a few odds and ends ! " 

Miriam rose to get the bill, but the table had 
been used for the drawings and she did not see 
it. She turned over the books, lifted the vase 
with the loose flowers, looked everywhere, even 
under the table. The bill had disappeared. 

" You are sure you put it on the table ? " 

" Quite sure. I expected you every moment, 
and after having looked over the items once 
more, I put it on the table near that book. I 
am quite certain; and you see it is not in my 
pocket." 

She sat down with a troubled look, and she 
grew a little pale. The same thought struck the 
two women, and they looked at each other. At 
last Mattie said : " The prince, as he gathered 
together his sketches, must have taken that bit 
of paper with the others. He will soon discover 
his error." 

Miriam sat quite motionless, growing paler and 
paler. She knew that Giulio had not taken her 
bill by mistake; he must have surprised her 
glance at the folded paper on the table. That 
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was the greatest insult of all. And yet, at the 
very moment that she felt the insult, there came 
a half-acknowledged feeling of relief. That heavy 
bill had been such a nightmare to her ! But she 
said quietly : " Could you not send a servant to 
the prince's place to ask him for the bill? " 

Mattie wrote a few words on a card, rang for 
a servant, and gave the order. The prince Uved 
quite near, and the man was only twenty minutes 
absent. During that time neither cousin felt in 
a talkative mood. The prince was absent; no 
one knew where he was, and he was not expected 
back until late. Nothing could be done until 
morning. Then the prince would of course an- 
swer Mattie's note. 

Miriam knew the prince very well, knew that 
he would not hesitate to place her under mortify- 
ing money obligations to him; he would profit 
by the advantage he had thus obtained. Still, 
Miriam's having sent at once for the bill was a 
sufficient proof that she refused to be imder any 
obligation to him ; and once more the cowardly 
feeling of relief crept over her. She was mor- 
tally ashamed of it, but she could not quite 
conquer it. 

The next morning, indeed, brought a letter from 
the prince, — a true Italian's letter, full of excla- 
mation marks, of elaborate apologies, of expres- 
sions of utter despair ; his fear of displeasing his 
American friends had kept him from sleeping, 
but it had been stronger than his will ! Since 
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chance — mere chance, he swore by all the Saints 
— had put that trifling bill in his possession, it 
seemed to him that it was the hand of fate which 
had given it to him. And who can resist fatality? 
Yes, he had paid the bill; yes, he had had an 
interesting interview with the dressmaker, who 
quite entered into his ideas as to the Valois cos- 
tume. But let his dear, his honored friends feel 
reassured. The intelligent dressmaker thought 
that it was M. Raoul Bertrand who had come to 
settle his wife's little account. What could be 
more natural, — and who, outside of his two 
friends and himself, would ever guess at the truth ? 
As to his own discretion, he thought it beneath 
him even to allude to it. If Madame Bertrand 
attached the slightest importance to so mere a 
trifle, she might consider that the debt was trans- 
ferred. If that could make her quite comforta- 
ble, let it be so. But if she could but imagine 
what joy it would be to him to see her in the 
costume designed by him ! 

What was to be done? Miriam, who, feverish 
from impatience, had gone to her cousin's before 
lunch, could not answer that question. She could 
not undeceive the dressmaker as to the person 
who had paid the bill, for the story might get 
whispered about, and her reputation could ill bear 
the shock. Already she surmised that the ele- 
gance of her appearance had not passed un- 
noticed among those who knew that she had not 
married a rich man. Could Silas be prevailed 

14 
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upon to pay the prince? But Mattie declared 
that it was quite useless to ask him, and would 
only be the occasion of some disagreeable scene ; 
he had declared that he would have nothing 
more to do with Miriam's extravagances, and 
Silas Blizzard was a coldly obstinate man. Miriam 
saw also that her cousin, who cared more for her 
own comfort than for anything else in the world, 
would not be easily persuaded to face another 
conjugal discussion. 

It was a most annoying and mortifying affair ; 
but it would not advance matters to worry over 
it. Since all the joy of her life was to cease with 
Mattie's departure, was it not true wisdom to 
enjoy the little that was left to her? Soon Miriam 
would hear nothing more of balls, or receptions, 
or fine dresses, or compromising princes; she 
would hve in her comer and soon put aside the 
necessary sum; then her obligation to Giulio 
would cease. And having come to that resolu- 
tion, she began to discuss with her cousin the 
details of the coming ball. 

It was Mattie who saw the prince first, who 
scolded him, and told him that he had placed 
her cousin in a very awkward situation, and that 
she would have no peace until the last sou had 
been repaid. But Giulio was so penitent, so 
full of protestations of respect, so charming and 
lover-like, that Mattie had not the heart to scold. 
With Miriam he had more trouble in obtaining 
his pardon ; she was haughty and very cold. But 
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the haughtiness and the coldness could not last 
mdefinitely. 

Then, it would have been impossible to show 
greater deference than did Giulio toward her. 
After having affected never to look at him, even 
when answering his questions, Miriam now laughed 
and talked as usual, even teasing him, as had 
been her wont of yore. Once she looked in his 
hand, so as to read the future in the lines of his 
palm, — a favorite society game just then. 

"What do you see, beautiful necromancer? 
Am I to be happy, really happy some day ? " 

" I see fair, smooth days and years. Prince, as in 
the hand of one who thinks mostly of himself, — 
then a sudden break. Beware of accidents ! " 

Then she added abruptly, seeing that Giulio, 
being very superstitious, seemed uncomfortable, 
" What have you done with that ring of yours, — 
you know, the seal, with your coat-of-arms ? 
What is a prince without his arms?*' 

" Ah ! I have lost my ring, and I am in de- 
spair ; it was my father's, and his father's before 
him. I must have dropped the ring ; but where ? 
I have been everywhere *to inquire. I remember 
that on horseback, at the Bois, I once took off my 
glove. Perhaps it then dropped, but I think not." 

** What a pity ! " exclaimed Miriam. 

She turned away carelessly, for her necroman- 
cer's science had not told her that the loss of 
Giulio's ring was to influence her own destiny. 




VII. • 

OIEERE BRUGNON'S vUits to his 
friends became frequent once more. 
Miriam took no notice of him ; in- 
deed, she took but little notice of 
any one at home, and Miette at times would look 
at her in a pitiful way ; she had taken in earnest 
the sort of affection Miriam had shown her, and 
yearned for it each day more strongly. She had 
but few joys, and those were as necessary to her 
as sunshine to flowers. Very often Miriam would 
be away all day. Kaoul had giving up asking her 
questions or trying to have his will. He looked 
forward to the time of Mattie's departure as to 
the day of deliverance, aOd hoped that after that 
departure all would be well once more. 

But even though Miriam took no notice of 
Pierre, she felt his look rest on her at times with 
so keen a scrutiny, so relentless a purpose, that 
she would start uneasily and change her place so 
as to escape it. 

One evening wh^n Pierre had stayed to dinner, 
he found himself by chance alone with his fiiend's 
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^fe. Raoul had carried his sister up to her 
room. Pierre arose and stood in front of Miriam. 

" Listen to me," said he, in a harsh, low voice ; 
" I have heard reports of you which may be false, 
but which may be true." 

^' Ah I " Miriam was perfectly composed, and 
contemptuous in the extreme. '' What have you 
heard?" 

"Iliat the Prince di Cavalmonte is your lover." 

She rose in her turn, with indignation, and said 
shortly, " It is a Ue ! *' 

'^ I hope it is, and it may be at this moment. 
But to-morrow, or in a week, or in a year, it may 
be true. It is believed by many." 

"By whom?" 

**By Raoul's fellow-artists. Through him I 
have become the friend of several young painters, 
and with me they speak freely. They know him 
to be poor; they now see you dressed like a 
duchess and living in a fine place*" 

" Raoul has some success, and they are 
jealous." 

" There may be a little of that, but there is 
something more. One of these painters is rich 
and goes in good society ; he knows your prince ; 
he has often seen you with him. I also saw you 
in a superb carriage ; you know it, since you were 
mortified that your husband should have so hum- 
ble a companion. I did not then know the name 
of the man with you \ I now know it. It is gen- 
erally thought that if you wear fine clothes it is 
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not your husband who pays for them. One step 
more and it will be said that Raoul knows all and 
shuts his eyes. That is why I keep good watch. 
Remember this : if you do not change your way 
of life, I shall let Raoul know what the world 
thinks and says. He may hate me for it, but 
I care even more for his honor than for his 
happiness." 

** Pray, spare your tragics. I shall have but 
few opportunities of wearing my fine dresses now ; 
my cousin leaves Paris in a week ; my new ac- 
quaintances will soon forget the way to a house 
where there are no opportunities of enjoyment, 
and I shall have leisure for meditating on the 
happiness of being Raoul Bertrand's wife; on 
that also of receiving his very distinguished and 
gentleman-like friends." 

"Would to God you could understand what 
happiness might be that of Raoul's wife ; I should 
then forgive you for hating his friend." 

** I hear Raoul. You had better not let him sus- 
pect that you have favored me with so interesting 
a communication." 

And when Raoul entered he saw his wife cutting 
the leaves of a book by the table, and his friend 
with his back to the big stove, smoking silently. 

The evening of the masked ball came at last. 
Miriam was to dress at her cousin's ; she did not 
wish her husband to see her costume; it was 
really too magnificent, too elaborate to make even 
a credulous husband believe that it had been 
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economically contrived by a cheap dressmaker. 
She was not without some apprehension as to the 
effect produced even upon indifferent outsiders ; 
but then it was so marvellously becoming, set off 
to such advantage her beauty, that she had not 
the courage to cause it in any way to be changed. 
Since it was to be her last day of triumph, Miriam 
felt entirely desperate and reckless. Be the con- 
sequences what they would, that night should be 
hers. Many besides the prince made love to her, 
and all the more openly that she seemed in a sin- 
gularly unprotected situation. Cinderella, as the 
clock struck twelve, saw all her finery fade away 
and the old rags reappear; her fairy coach be- 
come once more a pumpkin and her fat coach- 
man a rat. So it would be with Miriam. She 
meant at least to enjoy herself until the fatal hour 
struck, — to be really a queen, and have about 
her a court of adorers. 

That evening Miette had been less well than 
usual, and her brother carried her upstairs very 
early. Pierre had come, as he now did nearly 
every evening, keeping watch like a faithful dog 
fearing danger and showing his teeth. When he 
was told that Miriam had gone to her cousin's 
and that there was to be a ball, where all might 
go masked if they chose, he frowned. But to 
console himself he counted the days which would 
yet elapse before Mrs. Blizzard's departiure. That 
young woman would have been a little astonished 
had she known how many anxiously awaited her 
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departure. None, perhaps, were more desirous 
ibr it than her own husband. Silas was a man 
who kept his promises, but he meant to do no 
more than he had promised. 

'Raoul was not in a talkative mood. He settled 
himself at his drawing-table and worked steadily. 
These drawings of his had more success than 
either he or the picture-dealer had anticipated ; 
the number agreed upon no longer sufficed ; Raoul 
gave up even a part of the precious daylight to 
this work^ which he did easily and with great 
pleasure, and of his own accord the dealer aug- 
mented the price ori^aily agreed upon. Raoul 
was very happy to tell Miriam of this little triumph ; 
but Miriam remained indifferent ; all that seemed 
to her so small, sp poor. 

And as he drew, he said again and again to 
himself: "What is she doing? What is she saying? 
How is she dressed?" For he knew nothing 
about her costume. Since their quarrel she had 
never spoken of her cousin, or of what she herself 
did or meant to do. He had a shuddering dread 
lest once more she should show her hatred. 
There had been a sort of truce for the last two 
weeks, and he had learned to consider even a 
truce as comparative happiness. 

A sharp ring at the bell startled both men. 
The servant had gone to bed, so Raoul took up 
the lamp and went to the door. He soon came 
back with a rather heavy letter in his hand. 

"What is it?" 
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1 in a sort of shop 
iked whether I was 
aanded me this and 

ire-dealer." 

the lamp, opened the 

er large and of thick 

. a ring fell out on the 

puzzled, the two Mends 

Pierre took up the ring 

read aloud the following 

iy on which you did me the 

o settle Madame Bertrand's 

directions for her historical 

ind blue silk, you fancied you 

; and came the next day to 

searches then were in vain. 

r, it was found, quite accident- 

jce of furniture. Knowing how 

t this jewel, I cannot wait until 

to you. 

, Monsieur, to assure you of my 
sentiments. 

Caroline Renault. 

discussed the Valois costume, I 

ou that, owing to the difficulty of 

le costumes of the day, it would be 

ke it for the price of an ordinary 

mounts to fifteen hundred francs. 

sure, understand the reason of this 

tion. 
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Raoul grew dreadfully pale, and the paper 
trembled in his hand. He was afraid to under- 
stand. 

"Pierre, my good Pierre, what does all this 
mean?" 

Pierre, without answering, took up some red 
wax, melted it, and pressed the seal ring on it. 
The impression was quite clear. " Do you know 
these arms?" 

Raoul looked long at the impression. Yes, he 
had seen those arms on note-paper, on a card- 
case, long ago. He remembered it, because 
even in those days he had felt great hatred of 
Miriam's titled lover. "They are those of the 
Prince di Cavalmonte." 

" So I thought." 

Raoul bounded to his feet with a great oath. . 

" I must find him, and find him at once. I 
shall kill him, or he must kill me." 

Then, abruptly, he clutched his friend's arm, 
a sudden thought having struck him. "Why 
did you guess that it was the prince ? Has she 
been talked about, and I am, naturally, the only 
one not to know about it? And you say you are 
my friend." 

" Only two days ago I warned your wife that 
she was compromising herself; she swore that 
the prince was not her lover ; I believed her, for 
with all her faults she is truthful ; I believe her 
still. Only the man heard of her difficulties, 
went in your name, and paid her debt. She 
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iierefore in the prince's power. 

snatch her from it. But you 

m, Raoul. Listen to me : you 

lot love your wife, that I have 

ler the enemy of your peace; 

ly believe me. She can yet be 

must avoid all scandal; a duel 

oily." 

t allow him to pay for her fine 

return the sum, whatever it may 

I have sold off my establishment, 

t in my work, and meaning to sink 

I annuity which will keep me from 

le what you need; you can pay 

you choose." 

k his friend's hand without a word ; 
3rish haste he looked at his watch. 
i late; we should, this being mid- 
id the costume-maker's shop open, 
me, Pierre; with a domino and a 
le will know us. Miriam must not 
ball another hour. She must follow 
all follow me 1 " 

earful of some violence, tried to dis- 
friend ; but he saw that all opposition 
s, and only exasperated Raoul. So he 
1 to follow him, to try at least to prevent 
scandal. 

crash had come. He had expected it ; 
o soon. 




VIII. 

|ILA5 BLIZZARD had refiised to take 
anjr part in this " mascarading," as 
he called it. His wife, in order to 
utilize his gaunt Agure, wished him 
to appear as Don Quixote, — not that the chiv- 
alrous extravagances of that heroic personage had 
any echo in Silas Blizzard's bosom, but simply 
because he was tall and veiy thin. But Silas, 
without exactly knowing why, disapproved of 
masked balls, and fancied that they had some 
mysterious afiinity with Papistry. All Mattie 
could obtain of her lord was that he should not 
actually put his veto on the ball, and that he 
should wear the Venetian cloak. And mentally 
Silas muttered, " Oh, my litde lady, when once 
I get you back to New York things shall be dif- 
ferent I " But during the honeymoon he had 
determined to be very patient with the *' htde 
lady," especially as she no longer teased him 
about Miriam, and had not been very extrava- 
gant on her own account since the conjugal 
explanation. 
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la spite of his rathei Puritanic taun of mind, 
Silas could but acknowledge that the ball was a 
pretty sight. His duties as master of the house 
were not veiy complicated, coosistii^ mostly in. 
much silent handshaking with people whom he 
did not know, so that he had a good opportunity 
for looking about him. 

The huge, handsome rooms were early filled 
with a motley crowd, gay with the gayety and 
freedom which accompany such entertainments; 
the music was of a louder and rather more " rol- 
licking " sort than usual, the dancing a little more 
eccentric Protected by a little velvet mask, 
women beard and s£ud what they would not have 
listened to or uttered unmasked. Many, after 
the first hour, removed their masks, and the 
bright eyes and slightly flushed cheeks were set 
c^ to advantage by the showy costumes. There 
were, as usual, extraordinarily dainty fishwomen 
with the shortest possible skirts, and fairies, col- 
umbines, odalisques, Mary Stuarts, and other 
queens. In general, the women carried out 
dieir several characters with greater facility than 
Ae men, irfm were often somewhat poorly fiir- 
nished with legs. Perhaps in the days of knee- 
tffeeches the race was more vigorous. 

But in all the crowd no group was as successful 
as the Valois group, where all the costumes, in- 
trusted to one dressmaker, harmonized beauti- 
fully. The men admitted into the intimate 
circle had received orders about their own coft- 
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tumes, SO that not one discordant note jarred on 
the harmony of the whole. And of the whole 
group, Miriam was the acknowledged queen. It 
seemed as though her dazzling beauty gave forth 
hght; where she passed, instinctively all stood 
back; a murmur of admiration followed her. 
She had taken off her mask, and her &ce was 
radiant with satisfied vanity. She knew herself 
to be irresistibly beautiful. 

The Valois dress was of silvery, shimmering 
satin, slashed over a hght-blue under-dress, 
looped high on one side, then falling in a long 
train. The waist was cut very low, a silver fila- 
gree Medicis collar stood up against the back 
of the neck; a silver aigrette was placed in 
the hair, dressed according to the style of the 
day. 

The prince, as the Due de Guise, wore, as he 
had annoimced, his lady's colors, but the blue of 
his velvet cloak was a shade darker than the blue 
of her dress, and the only bit of gray was fur- 
nished by his silk tights. The prince's legs were 
not of the too meagre sort, and he looked very 
handsome, very proud also of asserting himself as 
Miriam's devoted follower. 

Though Mrs. Blizzard knew herself to be very 
pretty as " Reine Margot," in pink and cream- 
colored silk, she knew also that she was not, as 
she ought to have been, the centre of the courtly 
group, and that, like many another queen, her 
rightful place was usurped by a lady of honor; 
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1 was ill pleased; she thought 

compromising prot6g^e. 

not allow the prince to be always 

t meant to dance with others, to 

idorers ; and she went from one 

rding to the chance of the prom- 

loying herself with almost frenzied 

g and talking a little too much, a 

never tired, her beauty remain- 

pf all, faultiess, — the cheeks only 

>sy. 

prince's turn came again, and he 

ght with a slight tremor in his voice, 

means escaped Miriam's attention. 

it she could do what she chose with 

ought to have been her husband. 
Q was her husband now; she shud- 

1 remembered it. 

^t wish to dance this time, but to talk 

hear your voice, Miriam. We can 
. »> 

led her through the crowd and she 

miling, yet with a sudden chill at the 

le thought suddenly, in the very midst 

umph, of what was to come after. 9^e 

: he had called her Miriam as of yore, 

was by no means offended; she hafl 

re than once on tiie verge of calling him 

ey crossed the ball-room, the way was 
y blocked by two masked men in black 
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V 

dommos. It seemed to Miriam for a moment 
that it was intentionally dcHie ; but (Hie of tlie 
men drew back and forced his companion to do 
the same. Ah-eady she had noticed these two 
black figures standing together in a comer. 

Giulio led her into the small boudoir at one 
end of the apartment, and which just then was 
deserted. He was unlike himself^ really moved. 
His passion gave a little roughness to his smooth 
Italian phrases. 

" How long is this to last? " 

"What — the ball?" 

" Do not trifle with me, Miriam ; I cannot bear 
it. It is too much to see you flirt with those 
whose love-making is an insult to you." 

" And yours. Prince di Cavalmonte, — is it nc4 
an insult to me likewise ? " 

" An insult ! My love an insult ! Human 
laws have nothing to do with my love for you, 
— with your love for me 1 Ah ! Why should we 
be hypocrites ? That Frenchman is not your real 
husband, and I claim you as mine. To-morrow 
we must fly together." 

" Giulio ! " 

" Listen to me, Miriam ; you must listen. What 
can your future life be, if, from a mistaken idea 
of duty, you persist in remaining by the side of 
a man whom you hate, who can but give you a 
poor, wretched life, with whom your days would 
drag on in misery?" 

" Hush I " 



1 
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, and arose furious. The two men 

nos had followed them ; they stood 

y, looking steadily through the holes 

>. Miriam shuddered. She thought 

L of the taller man's eyes was her , 

)k. Then suddenly she remembered 

ie where she and Giulio had been 

/ Raouly and when she had turned 

need husband, saying sweetly, "Sola- 

J:o, caro Principe." 

ice advanced menacingly, as though 

lests had a right to enter where he and 

Te. Quietly Raoul took off his mask. 

eadly pale, but seemed quite master of 

Miriam could not smother a cry ; then, 

th herself, she also rose, and faced her 

should you come to this ball like a con- 
» Why did you not come, as you should, 
ir wife?" 

.laoul scarcely glanced at her. 
this yours. Prince ? " 

showed the ring, but did not give it up. 

turned pale in his turn, and merely bowed 

jad by way of an answer. How could that 

.ave come into the husband's possession? 

Tiere has been some mistake, which perhaps 

will deign to explain to me, Prince. My 

3 dressmaker supposed she had been paid by 

and sent me this, believing it was mine." 

•aoul still spoke quietly, but the voice grew 

15 
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deeper and deepe;r, and there was a dangerous 
look about his eyes. Then, as neither of the 
others spoke, he went on : "To-morrow you shall 
be paid; I shall learn what the amount is by 
asking for a duplicate of the bill. I might force 
you to fight with me." 

" I only accept the challenge of my equals," 
exclaimed the Italian. 

" Possibly ; but I should find means of forcing 
you to cross swords with a workman's son. I 
shall avoid that as long as possible. Only I warn 
you, — if ever you dare again speak or write to 
my wife I shall kill you. Come, Miriam, I have 
been patient too long, but all that is past now, 
and forever ; your hoUday time is at an end, and 
your true life is about to begin." 

" I refuse to follow you. I refuse to be your 
wife." 

" At your will. I am armed. I shall kill your 
lover and call all your friends to witness the deed. 
I still wished to shield you because you bear my 
name ; not, I beg you to understand, not because 
I still love you." 

Raoul held a revolver in his hand, and his 
hand did not tremble. The prince, deadly white, 
snatched at his play-sword, which reflised to leave 
its scabbard. " Cowardly assassin ! " he muttered. 
Miriam feared that he would call out for help. 
She said to her husband : " Come, then. But I 
will not pass through the ball-room with you — 
and your friend. Come this way." 
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and swept along a narrow 
the antechamber. Raoul 
ler in silence. The prince 
esence of mind. He rushed 
)m and reached the ante- 
Miriam entered. He slightiy 
)eTy, and as the young woman 
r cloak, whispered so as to be 
: " To-morrow, at the Lyons 

e," she muttered. 




- IX. 

OND through all this human vrong and 
humao misery Miette kept on in bei 
eternal dream, — a dream woven of 
pretty fimcies for others' iiappiness. 
Had not her ambitious aspirations for Raoul been 
realized? Did they not all live in a beautifiil 
place, filled with those precious odds and ends 
artists so love ? Were not Raoul's pictures bought j 
others ordered, were not his drawings snatched up 
as soon as they were finished ? Ah I all the old 
heart-bnming about ill-placed works and unappre- 
ciative critics were so entirely things of the past 
that she could smile at them now. 

As she sorted her silks of many hues, each 
color seemed to represent some new hope, with 
which she made the fiiture beautifiil. As she 
chose a tender pink with which to shade a rose- 
bud, it seemed to her that the tender pink repre- 
sented the one hope not yet realized. Ah ! if 
toddling about the big painting-room she could 
but see a tiny chUd, Raoul's son, irtiat more 
could she then ask of God, whom, night and 
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>lored in her innocent trustful- 
Axh the child all the slight irrita- 
not but guess at would be for- 
mat, the sacred joy. Even Pierre 
e hard and unjust toward Miriam. 
;rself, what new tenderness would 
res and joys impart to her nature I 
^hat her nature still lacked, — a 

iS. 

course there was sufficient excuse 

the worldly life her cousin forced 

-but lately Miriam had, as it were, 

rom her ; she did not seem to care 

her caressing admiration ; what was 

erious, she did net seem to care so 

oul's. She went out too much, and 

me seemed to be listening to other 

their voices, to see other faces than 

ample time that morning for her soli- 

3. She had scarcely seen Raoul, who 

,ss to attend to, — what business he had 

— and might not even be back for lunch. 

lam, she was resting after the fatigues of 

;he last of all the baUs, happily ! The 

18 she dressed the cripple, had spoken 

orgeous blue and silver-gray robe thrown 

y on a chair in Madame's room, which 

. admired as she took in the chocolate. 

woman-like, was eager to see the beautiful 

-no doubt some present from the Amen- 
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can cousin who was so generous, — and to hear 
all about the magnificences of the ball. She 
wished her sister-in-law would come and have a 
comfortable chat by the embroidery frame. 

But the morning wore itself away, and nothing 
came to disturb the quiet of the studio. Miette 
resignedly worked on, amused, as she always was, 
by the long, long stories she told herself. At last 
she heard Miriam's door open very softly, and 
presently Miriam herself glided into the studio 
and went toward the door. She was dressed for 
the street, and carried something in her hand. 

" Miriam, dear Miriam ! " the invalid called 
out joyously. 

Miriam started violently. She had not seen 
Miette, and thought her still in her room. But 
she went up to her with as quiet a " Good-morn- 
ing, Miette ! " as she could manage to utter. 

^' Tell me about the ball, so that I can imagine 
how you looked, and what you did, and how all 
saw in you the queen of the evening I " 

Miriam shuddered. 

" Not just now, Miette, I am late ; I must go." 

Then, seeing Miette's face cloud with a sudden 
misgiving, she bent down and kissed her ; it sud- 
denly struck her that she was going to make that 
poor, loving little creature suffer cruelly. She 
had no pity for her husband, who had so mortally 
offended her, but she felt pity fo* Miette. With- 
out being quite conscious of it, Miriam put a little 
of this pity in her kiss, and Miette felt confusedly 
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5, the last that she should 
/ife. Her glance took in 
.y and she saw that she was 
jy, a plaid thrown over her 
ig-bag in her hand. Then 
ner, saying in a low, fright- 
does this mean? You are 
Du are not going to leave us? 
ered something like the cry 
.al, — " ah, you no longer love 

disengage herself, but Miette's 

• with desperate strength. The 

sd at each other, and in that 

lok Miette's admiration for her 

tender affection, the pretty ro- 

woven about her, — all this van- 

>ment, and she saw what Miriam 

e destruction of this dream was a 

ler. Miriam's pity also vanished 

jrstood that Miette saw the truth. 

been a sort of remorse to her to 

Ts sister; she had deceived her 

rstood pity. Now her true nature 

tself, and Miriam hated all that was 

even brutally, true. She drew her- 

again tried to shake herself free ; but 

ave been forced to use violence, and 

red to do ; Miette was so frail. 

Miette. I can at last tell the truth. 

>ve Raoul ; I think I never did. Once 
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I came near caring for him a little, because I was 
abandoned by the rest of the world. I mar- 
ried him because I had the choice between that 
and the river. I was too cowardly to kill myself. 
It is a pity, for it would have saved him much 
misery, and saved me fix)m — worse than misery." 

"What do you mean? Ah, Miriam, what can 
you mean?" 

" It is too late now to lament. Last night your ' 

brother did me a cruel wrong. He came to the 
ball, he insulted the man who was by my side, and 
insulted me in the same breath. You may tell 
him this : his suspicions were ill-founded then. If i| 

he had not driven me to desperation I should *- 

have remained a blameless wife. But he is a ' 

boor, a peasant's son, and has but peasant's feel- 
ings. I hate him, I hate the poverty to which he 
would compel me, the dull and monotonous days 
that he would have me spend by his side, alone ; | 

and so I go with one who loves me." 

" You shall not go ; not if I have to rouse the 
house with my screams. You are RaouPs wife ; 
you belong to him ; I will not have him robbed 
of his honor as well as of his happiness. Miriam 
— have some pity! Remember how he has 
loved you ; remember how, from the very first 
day that he saw you,'*he has lived but for you, 
dreamed ^but of you, worked but for you ! Your 
heart is not turned to stone. Alas ! what can I 
say, how can I persuade you?" 

During all this time Miriam was working her- 
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self out of Miette's grasp ; finding that she could 
not do so by gentle means, she pulled at the 
cripple's hands with such violence that she freed 
herself, but at the same moment dragged the poor 
child from her arm-chair. Miette lay helpless on 
the floor, half fainting. She tried to scream; 
only a smothered groan escaped her lips ; when 
she recovered, Miriam had disappeared. 

'' Miriam ! Come back, Miriam, and all shall 
be forgiven and forgotten." 

In the agony of her terror, Miette managed to 
crawl along the floor, something she had not been 
able to do for years. It seemed to her that if she 
could but reach the door, her feeble cries would 
be heard, and Miriam be brought back. But 
her strength soon failed her, and she remained 
prostrate, sobbing pitifully. She never knew how 
long she remained thus, but it must have been 
long. 

Finally Raoul entered, tired and very moody. 
He had been rushing about all the morning, col-' 
lecting the necessary money, which had not yet 
been paid to Pierre. Then there had been a 
delay in getting the bill from the dressmaker. 
Finally, when he had at last succeeded, and sent 
Pierre to pay the prince, not daring to trust him- 
self, Pierre had found but the servants. The 
prince had left, saying that he was going to travel \ 
he had not even taken his valet with himj no 
one knew even in what direction he had gone ; he 
was to send orders in a few days as to where his 
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effects were to be sent. The cowaidty traitor had 
thought fit to pat himself at a safe distance ! 

Raoiil heard his sister's sobs even before seeing 
her. 

^'Miette! my daiUng, idiat has happened? 
How came you here, — yon who cannot walk? 
Speak, dear ! " he cried, as he knelt down beside 
her. 

'' I tried to follow her, to keep her fi:om going. 
Ah ! Raoul, my poor darling brother, how is it 
that she did not adore you?" 

''Miriam? She has gone?" 

** Gone, — forever." 

So they had fled together, — his wife and the 
prince. He no longer thought of Miette ; with a 
deep oath he bounded to his feet, and the little 
cripple remained helpless on the carpet She 
saw the thought of murder which came to him, 
making his eyes bum. He seemed looking for 
something, then rushed to the door. But he 
stopped, remorsefully, hearing the moans of his 
sister. He took her up tenderly and carried her 
to her big chair. She was so white, so pitiful to 
look at, that he hesitated to leave her. She took 
advantage of that hesitation. If she could but 
prevent some horrible tragedy! 

"Raoul, my brother, I have never loved but 
you, and God knows how dearly I have loved 
you. I am d3dngf you see \ it does not take much 
to kill a poor little creature like me, and I have 
suffered too much. But I cannot die alone. It 
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will soon be over; do not leave me, Raoul. I 
am afraid, terribly afraid ! Do not leave me." 

And Raoul remained. As she had said, it was 
soon over ; before many days Miette's gentle soul 
had fled. 

Pierre Brugnon, who had so hated his work, 
asked permission of his successor to make a white 
marble cross for a tomb in the Montmartre ceme- 
tery, where he and Raoul had so often played in 
their childhood. On the cross he carved with 
great care the name of Miette Bertrand. As he 
worked, tears often blurred his sight, and he 
would mutter, "And she did bring misery, and 
shame, and death ! " 

Raoul was ill after his sister's death, and Pierre 
nursed him night and day. When he recovered, 
Raoul was a changed man. His youth had gone ; 
he was silent, and worked diligently, spending 
nearly all his time in the old cottage which 
Miriam had so despised. The two friends were 
inseparable. All RaouFs furious anger and long- 
ing for vengeance had passed away. Nothing but 
contempt remained. Yet Pierre believed that the 
image of his wife haunted Raoul constantly. 

As soon as the law on divorce had passed, one 
of the first cases judged by the courts was that 
of Raoul Bertrand against his wife Miriam. 





X. 

^M£ had already been abandoned by 
most of its visitors ; the lovely May 
weather, with its fierce mid-day heat, , 

had driven the forestieri away. Yet "j 

Rome is not truly Rome in the winter season ; it ' 

then knows dull, cold days, rain and mist, muddy 
streets and shivering beggars ; it even knows days 
of bitter cold, when the fountains are fantastically 
decked out with icicles. But when the sun is 
truly master of the place, then it is worth hving { 

in Rome ; and then the long evening drives along 
the Appian Way, far, far in the silent Campagna, 
are an unutterable delight ; the color of sky, of 
the vast ruin-dotted plain with its circle of 
mountains, is. a maddening color impossible for ^j 

artists to render; the sunsets are gorgeous be- | 

yond description, bathing St. Peter and the old 
city at its feet in a glory of purple and gold. 

If the Ordinary forestieri had left Rome, some 
artists lingered. Those of the Villa Medici, on 
the hill, close to the Pincio, did not yet think of j 
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leaving their cool studios^ or the old garden with 
its grand trees, its huge walls of box, its palace, 
so coquettish on the garden side with its pretty 
loggia, so plain and forbidding on the side of the 
avenue. 

These artists, sent here by their country, are so 
happy, that their happiness overflows, and shows 
itself in hearty hospitality to less fortunate com- 
rades who, not having obtained the prize, still are 
drawn to Rome by a sort of magnetism. These 
are received with open arms ; they spend many 
hotu:s in the studios, the evenings in the salon 
des pensionnairesy decorated by many a portrait 
of the old fellows, some of whom have become 
academicians, others who have died, some also 
whpse short success as students was followed by 
no success in after life. 

The outsider who that particular May was 
taken up by Xht pensionnaires was Raoul Bertrand. 
The years which had elapsed had made of him a 
man who, still young, had iron-gray hair and 
beard, and a heavy fold of the brow, as of one 
who had thought deeply. He was now well 
known, and the young men looked up to him 
with respect. He had not grown rich, however, 
and never could be rich, for his robust talent was 
not made to please the masses ; but he was very 
indifferent to the fact. He earned more than he 
spent, having a sort of horror for everything that 
looked, not only like ostentation, but even like 
comfort. He lived mostly in the country, and 
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shrank from all society. He was only six-and- 
thirty now^ but he seemed at least ten years 
older. 

RaouFs great delight was to sit on the terrace 
and look down upon the city, which in olden 
times had been the city of his dreams. He had 
resigned his ambition when he was at the £cole 
des Beaux- Arts, because of his poor little sister ; 
but he knew all about the villa, and the garden, 
its dosco up yonder, a m3rsteriously closed little 
wood of green oaksj like an old-time sacred grove, 
and which was full of nightingales ; he knew all 
about the ways of the artists, their manner of 
life, their jokes, the receptions of their director. 
He had caused various comrades, on their return 
from the blessed four years' sojourn, to give him 
all these details. 

As he sat quite alone and absorbed in his con- 
templation one sweet May afternoon, he was 
joined by a yo|uig friend, a sculptor, known to 
be one of the hardest workers of the villa. Raoul 
turned to him smilingly. 

" Giving yourself a holiday? This is not like 
you, Villefoy." 

" Oh, I am good for nothing to-day ; all has 
gone wrong ; my model has disappointed me ; I 
tried to work at the head of my statue, and I am 
afraid I have spoiled it. Then I broke a hand- 
mirror. I am as superstitious as the veriest 
Italian ; so I have come to have a good smoke^ 
and a talk, if you do not mind.'' 
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" It is n't the breaking of the mirror, but the 
working without Nature which has disturbed you. 
What is your figure? " 

"I think I shall call her Eve. Would you 
mind coming in to see it ? You are always in the 
painters' rooms, and you despise sculptors." 

"I? Why, my dear Villefoy, our sculptors are 
the glory of our school. Let us go and see our 
Mother Eve." 

" Oh, the figure is far from finished ! " 

The two artists crossed the garden, for Ville- 
foy's atelier was not in the villa itself, but in an 
outside building which opened on the garden. 
It was a large, cool, bare place, much encum- 
bered by plaster casts and drawings. It was 
not without some trouble that Villefoy cleared a 
stool for his visitor and placed it well in view of 
a clay statue all swaddled in wet rags. 

It was life-size, and the young man uncovered 
the whole of the figure, which was well advanced, 
very graceful and lithesome, before taking off the 
rags from the head. Raoul was warm in his 
praise. 

"Yes," answered the sculptor; "all that is 
not bad, but it is the head which gives me most 
trouble ; and yet I have an admirable model ! " 

With a sudden jerk the young man, standing 
on a stool to reach the head, pulled off the last 
cloth, and the fece of the Eve became visible. 
A beautiful head, with clean-cut features, large 
eyes, and slightly parted lips, smiling as Eve 
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.^must have smiled as she presented the apple to 
Adam ; a curiously ^miliar face, which spoke to 
Raoul of the past, which seemed to taunt him 
with his unhealed wound, — Miriam's face. 

He did not move, and though he felt a little 
faint, he uttered no sound. 

He was silent so long that Villefoy, becoming 
ill at ease, said timidly: ''The head is not 
what it ought to be. I am afraid I spoiled it. 
Ah ! If that Marianina had only come as she 
promised, I might have done such a good day's 
work ! " 

" On the contrary, the head is beautiful ; my 
only criticism would be that — that it scarcely 
seems to be quite the head of — of the figure." 

" No wonder ! The great difficulty is to get a 
model for the head and the figure too. Marianina 
only sits for the head ; no amount of money will 
tempt her do more." % 

Raoul breathed deeply; he seemed to be 
studying the sculptor's work with an intensity of 
attention which greatly flattered the young man. 
When he felt sure of his voice he went on : "I 
should like to make a study from that woman's 
head; it is a strangely beautiful one? Where 
can she be found?" 

" Close to the back entrance of the Villa Porta 
Pinciana, a low house with a yellow door. But if 
you like I could send word for you." 

" No, no. I should prefer to go myself. Is — 
is this woman an Italian? " 
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" I think not ; but, to tell the truth, I do not 
know. She never speaks but to answer questions, 
and her Italian is pure, but there is an accent, a 
Northern accent, I fency. I was quite curious 
about her at first, but as I could get nothing out 
of her, I gave it up. She has the hands of a 
lady, but she must be terribly poor. Who 
knows, there may be some tragedy hidden under 
the common name of Marianina ! After all, what 
I ask of her is not to disappoint me. If you see 
her, will you tell her so from me? " 

" Certainly, certainly." 

Raoul had some difficulty in getting up from 
his stool, and staggered slightly as he tried to 
stand. 

"You are not ill?" exclaimed the sculptor, 
full of concern. 

" I hope not. But the change from the heat 
outside to this cool studio has affected me." 

" It is my fault ! " 

But Raoul would not allow the sculptor to 
accompany him to the garden ; he needed no 
help, whereas Eve required absolutely to be 
covered with her damp clothing. 

Raoul returned to his bench on the terrace, 
and there, feeling himself alone, he gave way; 
the tension had been too great, and convulsive 
sobs shook his strong frame, as he muttered under 
his breath : " Miriam, my beautiful Miriam, my 
poor, poor darling ! " 

The old house of the Porta Pinciana was nearly 

16 
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empty ; it was a very ruin, and threatened to col- 
lapse upon its occupants. An old woman seated 
on the step showed the signore who inquired 
about Marianina, where to go. Raoul knocked 
at a door, and receiving no answer, entered. 

It could scarcely be called a room ; it was 
an odd-shaped comer of the house, and was 
roofed ; that was all. The light fell from a high- 
perched window ; the only furniture consisted of 
an iron bed and two broken chairs. Miriam lay 
on the bed, her eyes closed, seemingly asleep, or 
else indifferent to all things. The glory of her 
superb red-gold hair made a halo about her face, 
— her still beautiful face. 

Raoul sat by the bed and waited. Soon the 
wretched woman opened her eyes, and instantly 
recognized her husband. She did not speak, 
though her lips moved, but there was terror in 
her eyes. 

Very gently he quieted her fears, speaking as 
to a sick child. He called her "Miriam," he 
called her "My darling." She seemed at first 
not to understand ; then, when she felt that he 
pitied her and forgave her, she ceased trembling, 
and taking his hand in both hers, she slowly kissed 
it, saying in a low, broken voice : " You are good, 
you are so good ; I do not deserve your pity, — 
I who made you suffer 1 " 

"Hush, darling, hush; all that is forgotten. 
I have come to save you, — save you from this 
misery." 



J 
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'' It is too late, RaonL I thought I should die 
to-day ; but it will not be till to-morrow. And I 
am glad, since I have seen you. I have been 
dreaming of you^ night and day^ seeing you as I 
see you, — only you had not gray hair. I have 
been thinking over my life, and remembering 
especially one day, — a day when I had almost 
resolved to be a good wife to you, to love you as 
you deserved to be loved. It was a turning-point. 
Ah ! if I could live my life over again, I should 
so love you. What happiness would then have 
been ours, — : what happiness 1 Now I understand 
it all. You are appreciated, and I am glad, — 
glad as though I still had a right to be proud of 
you, as though you still were my husband. I was 
glad even in those bad and wild days after I left 
you, even after the divorce had been pronounced, 
for man and wife can never become quite as 
strangers, — no divorce can make them strangers." 

He let her speak on, for he felt that it com- 
forted her. Her poor, thin hands attempted a 
little timid fondling, and he recognized the ges- 
tures, the caress* of olden days, and his heart 
seemed once more to break within him. His 
anger could not live. 

"How did you come to this misery, Miriam? 
How was it possiWfi?" 

" It came about very naturally ; any one might 
have foreseen it. It was in a frenzy that I left 
you, scarcely realizing what I was doing. Four 
years later Giulio fell from his horse and was 
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killed. But for months before that he had ceased 
to care for me, and I was a burden to him. I 
ought to have known that it would be so. I 
had no money of my own, only my jewels, and 
the heirs, as was their right, turned me out of 
doors. Since then I have lived — I scarcely know 
how ; but after Giulio I had no other lover. I 
should have killed myself rather than fall lower. 
See here." 

She threw back her loose sleeve and showed 
Raoul her arm, her once beautiful arm, dotted 
with small black marks. The forgetfulness other 
poor wretches found in drink, she had found in 
morphine ; it was killing her, and Jmd nearly 
done its work. ^^* 

An hour later, the woman who had been Raoul 
Bertrand's wife was carried to a sunny furnished 
apartment, Via Sistina, She smiled with childish 
pleasure at the fresh linen, at the flowers Raoul 
brought her, at the dainty meal served on a silver 
salver. Her old love of luxury had lived through 
all these years of misery. 

For a few days she seemed so much better, 
that the doctor, who had given but little hope of 
her recovery, was astonished at the change. He 
allowed her to sit up, and she was propped up by 
pillows and wheeled close to the open window. 
Raoul sat near her, trying to read aloud ; but he 
was constantly forced to stop by a choking in the 
throat, and then he would discover that the pillows 
needed turning or the shawl to be drawn up about 
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her knees. She was very lovely as she sat there, 
with white lace about her golden hair, and a 
peaceful look on her thin, pale face. 

" I am so happy, — so happy to have you 
near me." 

She would repeat this continually. Then she 
would beg his pardon for taking up his time, — 
he who loved always to be at work. Or she 
would ask about his life in Paris ; she never dared 
to speak of Miette. In her dreams she saw con- 
stantly before her the cripple whom she had cruelly 
dragged along the floor. It was Raoul who, in 
the course of one of his long talks, mentioned the 
Httle wlj^^mbstone at Montmartre, Pierre's last 
work. wHam tried to question him, but could 
not; he answered her look. 

" Yes, she died, — died of her shattered dream. 
She lived in a world of her own creation, and when 
she saw its unreality she laid down her tired head 
and never raised it more. But there was no 
bitterness in her simple heart." 

The warm sunny dajrs came and went, and there 
seemed no change, only the little strength excite- 
ment had given Miriam faded gradually. She 
still passed long hours by the open window, and 
Raoul faithfully kept her company. 

One evening at sunset, after a day of great heat, 
Miriam lay back among her pillows, very white 
with a strange look in her eyes. The two had been 
silent a long time. At last Raoul rose to go, as 
usual at that hour; but he felt her thin hand 
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tremble. He bent down to ask what he could do 
for her. 

" Raoul," she whispered, '< I am no longer your 
wife, I am no longer worthy to be loved by you ; 
but now I love you as I ought to have loved you 
years ago. Will you kiss me, once, as you did in 
old times? Then I shall believe that in very deed 
you have forgiven me." 

Raoul pressed his lips tenderly to hers. Miriam 
sighed a sigh of great happiness, and was silent ; 
the wasted hand relaxed its grasp. Raoul waited 
for some word. None came. Miriam had ut- 
tered her last wish, and the poor shattered heart 
had ceased to beat. 



THE END. 
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k If a man needs that the love of books be cultivated within him, 

r such a gem of a book as Dr. Baldwin's ought to do the ,work. 

Perfect and inviting in all that a book ought outwardly to be, its 

contents are such as to instruct the mind at the same time that 

they answer the taste, and the reader who goes carefully through 

its two hundred (^ages ought not only to love books in general 

• ? * better than he ever did before, but to love them more wisely, 

more intelligently, more discriminatingly, and with more profit 

to his own soul. — Literary World, Boston* 



Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price, by 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

Cor. Wabash Avb. and Madison St., Chicago. 
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WE TWO ALONE IN EUROPE. 
By Mary L. Nindb. Illustrated from Origmal 

Designs. 

zsmo, 348 pages, price, $1.50. 

e ■ 

The foreign traTels which gave rise to this vdome were of a 
novel and perhaps unprecedented kind. Two young American 
girls started for *' the grand tour " with the father of one of them, 
and he being compelled to retium home from London they were 
courageous enough to continue their joumeyings alone. They 
spent two years in travel, — going as far north as the North Cape 
and south to the Nile, and including in their itinerary St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. Miss Ninde's narrative is written in a fresh 
and sprightly but unsensational style, which, with the unusual ex- 
periences portrayed, renders the work quite unlike the ordinary 
books of travel. 

It is a narrative told so naturally and so vividly that the two 
gentle travellers do not seem to be " alone," but to have taken at 
least the reader along with them. ... It is filled with so many 
interesting glimpses of sights and scenes in many lands as to ren- 
der it thoroughly entertaining. — The CongregationaUstt Boston, 

As the work of a bright American girl, the book is sure to com- 
mand wide attention. The volume is handsomely bound and 
copiously illustrated with views drawn, if we mistake not, by the 
author's own fair hands, so well do they accord with the viva- 
cious spirit of her narrative. — Tintes^ T*'oy% New York. 

In these days when letters and books about travels in Europe 
have become generally monotonous, to say the least, it is absolute- 
ly refreshing to get hold of a bright, original book like " We Two 
alone in Europe/' . ■ . The book is especially interesting for 
its fresh, bright observations on manners, customs, and objects 
of interest as viewed through these young girl^ eyes, and the 
charming spice of adventure running through it. — Home your' 
naif Boston, 

Sold by all booksellers^ or mailed on recdpt of prke, by 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

Cor. Wabash Avb. and Madison St., Chicaqo- 
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